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MONDAY, MARCH 3, 1958 


Unrrep Srates SENATB, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee appointed to consider S. 2266, composed of 
Senators Jackson (chairman), Ervin, and Smith of Maine, met 
pursuant to call at 2:30 p. m. in room 212, Senate Office Building. 

Present: Senators Jackson (presiding) and Smith of Maine. 

Also present: William H. Darden of the committee staff. 

Senator Jackson. The meeting will come to order. 

This subcommittee was appointed to consider S. 2266, a bill intro- 
duced - our ae Senator Smith of Maine, to provide a method 
for regulating and ing wage rates for employees of the Portsmouth, 
N. H., Naval Shipyard. 

(The bill referred to is as follows:) 


(S. 2266, 85th Cong., Ist sess.) 


A BILL To provide a method for es = Sxing = rates for employees of Portsmouth, New 
™m , Nav pyard 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Navy shall establish the 
hourly rates of pay for all per diem employees employed at the Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, Naval Shipyard at the same hourly rates as are paid to employees of 
similar classification resulting from area wage survey applicable to employees 
of the Boston, Massachusetts, Naval Shipyard. 

Sec. 2. This Act shall take effect on the first day of the first pay period which 
begins after the date of enactment of this Act. 


Senator Jackson. Without objection, there will be inserted in the 
record at this point a copy of a letter from the chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, dated January 28, 1958, requesting that this 
subcommittee undertake consideration of S. 2266, a copy of the bill 
itself, and a copy of a letter from the Chief of Legislative Liaison for 
the Department of the Navy, dated July 29, 1957, expressing the 
views of the Department of Defense on the bill. 

(The letters referred to are as follows:) 

Unitep States SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 


January 28, 1958. 
Hon. Henry M. Jackson 


United States Senate, Washington, Bb. 

Dear SenaToR Jackson: The purpose of this letter is to request that you serve 
as chairman of a subcommittee for the consideration of S. 2266, a bill introduced 
by Senator Smith of Maine to provide a method for regulating and fixing wage 
rates for employees of Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard. 


1 
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Senator Ervin and Senator Smith are being asked to serve as subcommittee 
members. Mr. Darden of the committee staff is available to assist the subcom- 
mittee. 

With best wishes, I am 


Sincerely, 
Dick Russe... 


DEPARTMENT OF THE Navy, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., July 29, 1957. 
Hon. Ricuarp B. Russe tu, 
hairman, Committee on Armed Services, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: Your request for comment on 8. 2266, a bill to 
provide a method for regulating and fixing wage rates for employees of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard, has been assigned to this Department by the 
Secretary of Defense for the preparation of a report thereon expressing the views 
of the Department of Defense. 

S. 2266 would direct the Secretary of the Navy to establish hourly rates of 
pay for per diem a of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard at the same rates 
as are paid at Boston Naval Shipyard. 

Under provisions of section 7474 of title 10, United States Code, it is required 
that ““* * * rates of wages for employees of each naval activity where the rates 
are not established by other provisions of law [shall] conform, as nearly as is 
consistent with the public interest, with those of private establishments in the 
immediate vicinity.’”’ Through practical application, “immediate vicinity’ has 
come to mean the area surrounding a naval activity within which the predominant 
number of employees reside, and within which employees could change employers 
without changing their residence. 

The Department of the Navy considers that the existing legislation is fair and 
equitable to the interests of Navy employees, private employers, and the Govern- 
ment. It is not believed to be in the public interest to enact any legislation which 
would result in increasing the wage rates at naval activities above those prevailing 
in neighboring private industry. 

Accordingly, the Department of the Navy, on behalf of the Department of De- 
fense is opposed to the enactment of 8S. 2266. 

This report has been coordinated within the Department of Defense in accord- 
ance with procedures established by the Secretary of Defense. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the submis- 
sion of this report on S. 2266 to the Congress. 


Sincerely yours, 
STEPHAN, 


Rear Admiral, USN, Chief of Legislative Liaison 
(For the Secretary of the Navy). 

Senator Jackson. The Chair would like first of all to recognize 
Senator Smith, the author of the pending bill, for any comments that 
she cares to make at this time, ak then Senator, Payne. 

Senator Smiru. I have no comments, Mr. Chairman, except to 
thank you for holding the hearing this afternoon, one that we have 
been waiting for for some time. I shall be glad to have you hear from 
Senator Payne. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. Senator Payne, we will be very happy to 
have your statement. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FREDERICK G. PAYNE, UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF MAINE 


Senator Payne. Mr. Chairman and my colleague, I first want to 
thank you for the opportunity to appear before you this afternoon to 
discuss the problem of wage rates at the Kittery-Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard. This matter has long been of concern to me, and I have 
twice introduced legislation to revise the old 1862 statute under which 
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the Navy Department determines the wages of naval shipyard 
comme: 2547 in the 84th Congress and S. 3012 in the 85th 
ongress. 

Other bills have been introduced by other members of the Maine 
and New Hampshire congressional delegations, and the one that is 
under consideration here today, introduced by my colleague, the 
Senior Senator from Maine, Mrs. Smith, which does get possibly right 
at the root of the problem. 

I am not here necessarily in support of any specific legislation, 
except to say that I will leave the details of the bill to accomplish the 
goal we all seek up to the distinguished members of this subcommittee 
and pledge my full support of whatever bill the subcommittee may 
recommend. 

If it is believed that Senator Smith’s bill will get at the heart of 
this and do it directly, I certainly would say so far as any bill that I 
have introduced, there is no pride of authorship, I would say lay it on 
the table and get at the one that can do the job. 

As has been pointed out by the chairman of the subcommittee in 
recent months, the nuclear submarine is one of our most important 
weapons. 

An expanded nuclear submarine construction program is a must if 
we are to maintain an adequate defense posture as a basis for con- 
tinuing negotiations for the world peace we all so ardently and prayer- 
fully seek. The Kittery-Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is the finest 
and most important submarine installation in the United States. It 
is also northern New England’s largest industry. - For some years a 
serious morale problem has existed at Kittery-Portsmouth because 
of the discrepancy between wage rates at that yard and at the Boston 
Naval Shipyard less than 60 miles away. 

Wage rates at Kittery-Portsmouth and all other naval shipyards 
are governed by a statute enacted in 1862 which states: 

The rate of wages of the employees in the navy yards shall conform, as nearly 
as is consistent with the public interest, with those of private establishments in 
the immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be determined by the com- 
mandants of the navy yards, subject to the approval and revision of the Secretary 
of the Navy (12 Stat. 587, 34 U. 8S. C. 505). 

The joker in the woodpile is the phrase “immediate vicinity.” 
Every time a complaint is made to the Navy Department about the 
discrepancy in wages between Kittery-Portsmouth and Boston they 
refer to that phrase as their excuse for the wage differences. Yet 
they strongly oppose any change in the old 1862 law. 

Mr. Chairman, what may have been a good law in the horse-and- 
buggy days is not necessarily a good law today. While the ‘‘imme- 
diate vicinity’? requirement may have been justified in 1862 when a 
man could travel only a few miles to his place of employment, it is 
hardly justified in this day and age when it is possible to drive 50 or 
100 miles to work each day. The employees at Kittery-Portsmouth 
come from all over southern Maine, southern New Hampshire and 
northeastern Massachusetts. 

Most of them are in the same labor market area as employees at 
the Boston Naval Shipyard. And all of us from this tri-state area 
are justifiably proud of our excellent superhighway systems which 
make it possible for men to travel many miles with maximum safety 
and speed to their jobs. 
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Let me cite a few of the instances of present ——- discrepancies for 

the subcommittee’s information—a machinist at Kitte -Fortainenth 

receives $2.19 an hour as contrasted with the $2.50 an hour received 

by his counterpart at Boston; a trades helper at Kittery-Portsmouth 

receives $1.77 an hour but if he transferred to Boston on the same 

i he would receive $2.08 an hour; and laborers, $1.59 an hour at 
ittery-Portsmouth and $1.83 an hour at Boston. 

The Navy Department’s wage policies are antiquated. 

When asked to explain the reason for these wage differentials, the 
Navy inevitably 2 ies that it is required to conform its wages to 
those prevailing in local private industry. 

Yet there is no similar private industry in the Kittery area. The 
closest similar industry would be found in the Boston area. It is in 
this manner that the “immediate vicinity” criteria fails to operate 
as it was intended to operate. 

Is it just and is it in the public interest that men doing the same 
job less than 60 miles apart are paid at different wage rates? 

I have no doubt that when Congress established the present method 
it was a most equitable system. But this was a policy created before 
the days of rapid transit. The present method punishes men who live 
a few minutes travel time from fellow shipyard workers, but work in 
less fortunate yards. The classified services have standardized wage 
rates throughout Government and most civilians employed by the 
armed services have the benefits of civil service, yet the shipyard 
workers seem to have been forgotten. 

Finally, I want te emphasize just as strongly as I can the importance 
of legislative action to correct the glaring discrepancy in wage rates 
between the Kittery-Portsmouth and Boston Naval Shipyards. 
Every avenue of possible administrative relief has been exhausted 
and that includes an unsuccessful appeal to the President to overrule 
the Navy’s position. 

The only hope of justice which the employees of this great submarine 
installation have rests with the Congress. 

In closing, let me just reiterate my earlier pledge of support of 
whatever legislation this subcommittee may recommend to solve this 
long-standing problem of Kittery-Portsmouth Naval Shipyard wage 
rates. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you for the privilege of being here 
and to be beside my colleague who has had a tremendous interest in 
this problem over the years, and may have the answer to this, so that 
whatever the answer is, I do hope that we can adopt legislation that 
will get at it and get the job done. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Senator Payne, for a very fine state- 
ment. I think you have stated the issues here and we will try to get 
into it as best we can. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Payng. Thank you, very much. 

Senator Jackson. I want to say at this point in the record that 
Senator Bridges had spoken to me about the pending legislation. 
He regrets that he is not able to be here due to conflicting respon- 
sibilities. It was not possible for him to rearrange his schedule. 
He has asked that his interest in the pending legislation be noted for 
the record. He has also asked the privilege of filing a statement in 
connection with the pending matter, which will be granted. 

(This statement follows :) 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE STYLES BRIDGES, UNITED 
STATES SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Senator BripGgEs. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate having the oppor- 
tunity to make a statement of vital importance to many residents of 
my State, concerning the equalization of wage rates at the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard. 

It seems to me that there are several compelling arguments for 
adopting remedial legislation to make the act of July 16, 1862, work- 
able. This act provides that wages paid employees in Navy yards 
shall be consistent with those paid in private establishments in the 
immediate vicinity of the respective yards as nearly as is consistent 
with the public interest. 

What constituted “immediate vicinity” in 1862 does not neces- 
sarily constitute immediate vicinity in 1958. There are literally 
hundreds of —— working in the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard who 
reside equally as close geographically to the Boston, Mass., Naval 
Shipyard. In fact, the distance between the 2 yards is less than 60 
miles. In spite of this factual situation, the Naval Department 
has, since 1947, based its wage determination on the very strict im- 
mediate area of Portsmouth and surrounding towns. As a result, 
the wage differential between Portsmouth and Boston for identical 
work has, in many instances, varied as much as 30 cents an hour. 

The samplings of wages paid in private enterprise that the Naval 
Department has made have been based on comparatively few similar 
job classifications as those that exist in the Portsmouth area. In 
a number of instances, there are no private enterprises that emplo 

ersonnel for the type of work that is done at the Portsmout 
aval Shipyard. 

During the 23 years prior to 1947 the Portsmouth and Boston 
Naval Shipyards, for the purposes of wage rates, were considered 
one area. For some unknown reason, after 1946, a determination 
was made that there were comparable private enterprises in the 
Portsmouth area from which a wage analysis could be determined. 
This has been most unsatisfactory and has resulted not only ina 
deterioration of the morale at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, but 
also in a number of labor categories has made it next to impossible 
for the Navy to secure trained personnel to fill existing job vacancies. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman, I believe that this matter can be equit- 
ably disposed of only through the adoption of S. 2266, in view of 
the Naval Department’s repeated refusal to reconsider its adminis- 
trative interpretation of the act of July 16, 1862. 


Senator JACKSON. I also have a statement from Senator Norris 


Cotton from New Hampshire who would like to have it included in 
the record, including a letter to the President dated July 26, 1956, 


I believe, signed by the delegations involved. 
It will be included without objection at this point in the record. 


(This statement follows:) 


22534 O—58——2 
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STATEMENT OF HON. NORRIS COTTON, UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Senator Cotton. The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard has con- 
sistently been described by Navy officials as the ‘“Navy’s leading 
shipyard for the construction, conversion, repair, and overhaul of 
submarines.” It currently has a substantial workload, chiefly con- 
sisting of the construction of new submarines, including three 
nuclear-powered submarines and a guided missile submarine. 

The tremendous potential of the missile-firing nuclear submarine 
as a defensive weapon increases the importance of the shipyard, and 
will inevitably increase its workload and responsibilities. 

Therefore, maintenance of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in a 
high state of readiness, of training, of morale and of modernization 
is vital to our national security. 

Furthermore, it is also vital to the economic well-being of a large 
area of New Hampshire, Maine, and Massachusetts. 

It is the largest employer and largest industrial activity north of 
Boston, employing more than 7,000 persons, about 55 percent of 
whom live in New Hampshire. 

Despite the vital national-defense role of the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard, it is a fact that wages there are lower than at any of the 
other 10 naval shipyards. It is a fact that wage rates at Ports- 
mouth are substantially lower than those at the Boston Naval Ship- 
yard only 60 miles away. 

This is the situation which occasioned Senator Smith’s bill which 
the subcommittee is now considering. 

The latest wage scale for these shipyards became effective Novem- 
ber 16, 1957. 

Under it the difference between the Boston Shipyard rate for 
such trades as machinist, electrician, and shipfitter is $0.31 an hour 
higher than the rate at Portsmouth. 

Similar differences are found throughout the entire wage schedule. 
The difference is actually greater under the November 16 schedule 
than it was before. 

My repeated protests to the Navy Department, and even to the 
President, have been unavailing. No action has been taken adminis- 
tratively to correct this situation. 

In this connection, I ask to include as a part of my testimony (if it 
has not already been presented to the subcommittee) a copy of a letter 
to President Mieeshower dated July 26, 1956, and signed by Senators 
Smith and Payne of Maine, Senator Bridges and myself of New 
Hampshire, Congressmen Merrow of New Hampshire and Hale of 
Maine, whose districts adjoin the shipyard. Even this appeal to the 
President did not succeed in ending the difference in the wage scales. 

Legislative action is the only remedy available to us, and to the 
ps ae of the shipyard, if the discrimination and disparity is to be 
ende 


I hope the subcommittee will take action on this issue and favorably 
report oy berger to correct it, whether it be Senator Smith’s bill, 
S. 2266, Senator Payne’s bill, S. 3102, or some other legislation which 


will effectively and adequately end the present inequity. 
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Juty 26, 1956. 
THE PRESIDENT, 


The White House. 


Dear Mr. Presipent: As the Senators and Representatives primarily inter- 
ested in the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, we wish to bring to your personal 
attention long-standing complaints by the personnel of that key naval installation 
that they are being subjected to discrimination in their wage scales by Depart- 
ment of the Navy policies. 

Under a law passed in 1861: ‘‘The rate of wages of the employees in the navy 
yards shall conform, as nearly as is consistent with the public interest, with those 
of private establishments in the immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be 
determined by the commandants of the navy yards, subject to the approval and 
revision of the Secretary of the Navy” (12 Stat. 587, 34 U. 8S. C. 505). 

Under this statute and Navy Department regulations and policies, there has 
been a considerable discrepancy between wages paid at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard and those paid for identical work at the Boston Navy Yard some 60 
miles away. These wage discrepancies between the Portsmouth and Boston 
yards are caused primarily by the fact that there are no private establishments 
comparable to the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in its “immediate vicinity.” 

While the act of December 21, 1861, as amended, may have been adequate in 
its day, there has been an enormous increase in the mobility of our population in 
the last 94 years. Other Federal wage-determination statutes have been enacted 
since 1861 with different criteria which result in more flexible wage policies. It is 
our strong belief that the Federal Government should not be in the position of 
depressing general wage rates in an area by paying its own employees less than 
other Government employees receive for doing exactly the same work 60 miles 
away. We believe that the complaints made by personnel at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard regarding present wage scales are fully justified. 

Legislation was introduced in the present Congress to broaden the Secretary 
of the Navy’s authority in fixing wage scales. This legislation was prompted b 
the fact that whenever wage-scale complaints are referred to the Department i 
points to the limits on its authority under existing law. 

The bills (8S. 2547, H. R. 7394, and H. R. 7428) were, however, opposed by the 
Department of Defense on nebulous and contradictory grounds. It is apparent 
that it will be impossible to obtain passage of legislation in the few remaining days 
of this session of Congress, 

The only recourse which the loyal and hard-working men and women of New 
Hampshire and Maine employed at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard have at this 
point, Mr. President, is through this appeal which we, their elected Senators and 
Representatives, respectfully address to you in their behalf. 

We hope that you will look into this problem and that a review of the wage 
scales at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard will be conducted by the Secretary of 
the Navy with a view toward making such adjustments as may be necessary 
under the “public interest” clause of the act of December 21, 1861, as amended, 
to assure that the employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard receive compar- 
able pay to that received at the Boston Navy Yard for comparable work per- 
formed. 

Sincerely yours, 


Srytes Bripazs, U. S. 8. MarcaReET Cuase Smits, U. S. 8S. 
Frepericx G. Payne, U. S. S. Norris Corton, U. 8S. § 


Rosert Hate, M. C. Cuester E. Merrow, M. C. 
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Senator Jackson. Congressman Merrow. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CHESTER E, MERROW, MEMBER OF CON- 
GRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to appear before 
the subcommittee in support of 8S. 2266 introduced by Senator Smith 
to correct an inequity long existing in connection with the rates of 
pay for the per diem employees at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, 
and I also appreciate very much, Mr. Chairman, your kindness in 
sgt, me to participate in this hearing today. 

The bill provides, and I think this goes to the heart of it, that the 
hourly rates of pay for all per diem employees at Portsmouth, N. H., 
Naval Shipyard be the same hourly rates as are paid by employees of 
similar classification resulting from area wage survey applicable to 
employees in the Boston, Mass. Naval Shipyard. 

s has been stated, the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is located 
approximately 60 miles from Boston. We are proud of the fact that 
it is considered to be one of the finest submarine-building yards in the 
country, and over the years, Mr. Chairman, this yard has made an 
outstanding record and an invaluable contribution to the defense of 
the United States. 

It is extremely unfair that the skilled employees at the Portsmouth 
yard performing the same type of work as those at the Boston yard are 
not receiving the same rate of pay. 

The cost of living in the Portsmouth area and vicinity is high. In 
my opinion the method used by the-Navy in determining wage rates is 
outmoded and unjustifiable as far as the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
is concerned. I ened with interest, Mr. Chairman, to the state- 
ment made by Senator Payne, and associate myself with his state- 
ment and his opinion on the matter. He made a fine analysis of the 
situation. 

We have worked on this problem over the years, and have not been 
able to get anywhere as yet, and I am particularly happy that we are 
having this hearing this afternoon. It is my opinion that the industries 
in the area are not comparable with the type of work that is being 
carried on at the yard, and to continue to proceed with the present 
method certainly works a hardship on the employees at the Ports- 
mouth yard. 

It is very difficult to understand and it is difficult I think for anyone 
to understand why those who are doing the same type of work as is 
being done by another shipyard within a radius of about 60 miles 
should not receive the same compensaton. 

In other words, it would seem that for the same type of work, that 
they ought to receive the same compensation. 

I have long worked for the correction of this situation, and I am 
— that this subcommittee is conducting this hearing. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that you will see fit to act favesttly on the 
proposed legislation, and that some action will be taken to correct 
this inequity. 

As Senator Payne has said, over the years we have tried again and 
again to have this situation remedied, but up to now we have not 
been too successful. I think it is a matter that should be cared for at 
once. I think there is a great morale factor involved here, and within 
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such a short distance it is hard to see why people doing the same work 
should not have the same compensation. 

Thank you again, Mr. Chairman, for your kindness and courtesy. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Smith, do you have any questions? 

Senator Smitu. I haven’t any questions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

We appreciate having your statement. 

Senator Jackson. Our next witness is Rear Adm. Robert E. Cronin, 
Chief of Industrial Relations for the Department of the Navy. 
Admiral Cronin and Mr. Gardner, do you want to come down close? 

Admiral Cronin, I believe you have a statement and you may 
proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. CRONIN, REAR ADMIRAL, USN, CHIEF 
OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY, ACCOMPANIED BY T. L. GARDNER, DIRECTOR, WAGE 
AND CLASSIFICATION DIVISION 


Admiral Cronin. I am Robert E. Cronin, rear admiral, USN, Chief 
of Industrial Relations of the Department of the Navy, and I have 
been designated to represent the Navy at today’s hearing on S. 2266. 
I appreciate the opportunity that has been afforded to present the 
Navy’s views on this bill. 

It is the intent of this bill to provide the same hourly rates of pay 
for all per diem employees at Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard as 
are paid to employees of similar classification resulting from area 
by — applicable to employees of the Boston, Mass., Naval 

yard. 

s you revo egg A are aware, wage rates for ungraded employees 
of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard are determined in the same 
manner as are wage rates for similar employees of all other naval 
activities. They are fixed in consideration of wage levels for occupa- 
tions comparable to those of the Navy prevailing in private industry 
in the labor market area concerned. ere there are differences in 
eer industry pay levels between two nearby areas, as at Boston, 

ass., and Portsmouth, N. H., such differences are reflected in the 
Navy’s rates. 

Under provisions of section 7474 of title 10, United States Code 

(84th Cong.), it is required that— 
* * * rates of wages for employees of each naval activity where the rates are not 
established by other provisions of law [shall] conform as nearly as is consistent 
ba hg public interest, with those of private establishments in the immediate 
vicinity. 

Through practical application, “immediate vicinity” has come to 
mean the area surrounding a naval activity within which the pre- 
dominant number of employees reside, and within which employees 
can change employers without changing their residence. 

This interpretation and principle of locality-prevailing rates has 
become fundamental, not only to the Navy’s wage-determination 
system but also to those systems used by other Government agencies 
concerned with wage rates. 

The Departments of the Army and the Air Force, which in combina- 
tion with the Navy employ more than 85 percent of all ungraded 
personnel in the Foleral Government, also establish wage rates for 
employees on the basis of surveys of prevailing locality wage levels. 
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Most other executive agencies having ungraded employees follow 
the same principle. The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department 
of Labor conducts its periodic community wage surveys in much the 
same manner as the Navy wage surveys are conducted, particularly 
with reference to geographic definitions for labor-market areas covered. 

In this connection, Boston and Portsmouth are recognized as two 
separate labor-market areas by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
the Departments of the Army and the Air Force. Also in the past the 
War Manpower Commission and the Wage Stabilization Board have 
treated the two areas separately. 

The present wage-survey area for Portsmouth, N. H., is defined as: 

That area bounded by and including the following cities and towns: Saco, 
Maine, Springvale, Maine, Farmington, N. H.; Candia, N. H.; East Derry, 
N. H.; Haverhill, Mass.; and Newbury, Mass. 

It was determined by survey in 1952 that approximately 90 percent 
of the Navy’s ungraded employees resided within the area as defined. 
There has been no indication of significant change since that time. 

It has been the policy of the Navy to use “the public interest” 
authority in its wage-fixing law only if problems of turnover or re- 
cruitment make it difficult to carry on the Navy’s business. 

There has been no evidence of a general difficulty in recruiting for 
most trades and occupations at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, and 
the turnover rate has not been excessive. As a result it has not been 
considered justifiable to use the “public interest” authority to raise 
the wage rates to parallel those in the Boston labor-market area. 

The Navy has always considered, too, that it has an obligation 
founded in the principle of the law to follow rather than lead private 
industry in its wage-setting practices. 

To pay higher than local private industry would tend to force local 
firms to match the Navy’s rates. The effect on the local economy 
could be serious. Private firms in the area surrounding Portsmouth, 
N. H., have protested the Navy’s rates in the past as being too high, 
and have even carried this protest to Members of Congress. 

One of the very serious effects that will result from passage of the 
bill will be the precedent that will be established for all areas to request 
a special law to raise their wages to the level of those in the highest 
adjacent area. This can only lead to a general breaking down of the 
basic concept that Government wage rates should follow rather than 
lead industry; and, once carried to a natural conclusion, will result in 
uniform Navy wage rates across the country. 

It would not be proper for one agency, in this case the Navy, to 
establish such a precedent since all Government agencies are faced in 
varying degrees with this problem of differences between adjacent 
areas. 

Since the bill applies only to the Navy it would be practically 
impossible for the Navy to coordinate its wage rates in a specific 
area with those of the other DOD agencies, the Army and the Air 
Force, as is required by DOD directive in keeping with sound overall 
wage practices. 

While pay differences between the Portsmouth and Boston areas 
are highlighted because two naval shipyards are involved, similar 
situations exist between other areas where private industry pays 
dissimilar rates and the Government agencies follow their lead. 

One example would be the Fredericksburg, Va., labor-market area 
which adjoins that of metropolitan Washington, D.C. In Fredericks- 
burg the machinist and electrician are paid $2.14 an hour compared 
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to Washington, D. C.’s $2.39 per hour—a $0.25 an hour difference. 
Another example lies in the adjoining areas of New London, Conn., 
and Narragansett Bay, R. I., wherein the New London area compen- 
sates machinists and electricians at $2.48 an hour compared to Nar- 
ragansett Bay’s $2.15 an hour—a $0.33 an hour difference. 

I can furnish other examples about the country if the committee 
desires them. Since the Navy has about 85 well-represented labor- 
market areas and about 30 minor areas many examples of differences 
can be given. 

I believe that another practical aspect of wage fixing should be 
considered also if the Congress determines that the principle of paying 
the same wages for contiguous areas is a good one. 

As it stands now the Navy, and most other Government agencies 
pay a comparable average wage for the labor-market area concerne 
as determined by survey in that area: 

If the new principle is established, even for the Portsmouth and 
Boston areas alone, the question arises as to whether the two areas 
should be combined and surveyed together or whether the Ports- 
mouth area should not be surveyed at all. 

If the Portsmouth area is combined with the Boston area ard a 
wage survey conducted, the results will mean a somewhat lower 
wage for the employees at Boston than they would otherwise receive 
because of the lowering effects of Portsmouth wage samples. 

On the other hand, if the Portsmouth area is not to be surveyed 
at all, it can be assumed that the local private industry protest will 
be even greater against the Navy since their area and their industry 
will not be represented at all in wage findings. This same practical 
consideration would apply in other areas, of course, as the effect of 
the precedent begins to spread. 

At the present time the Navy has approximately 5,600 wage-board 
employees in the Portsmouth area. If S. 2266 were enacted and 
Boston rates paid to these employees, additional cost to the Navy 
alone would approach $3,400,000 the first year. 

There would, of course, be a continuing additional cost to the ne 
each year thereafter if industry’s prevailing rates for the Portsmout 
area remained below those of the Boston area. If the precedent were 
carried over to other areas, additional cost to the Government would 
mount accordingly. 

In conclusion I would like to state that the Department of the 
Navy has always attempted to be progressive in its treatment of its 
workers. 

The problem of differeing pay rates in adjacent labor market areas 
is one that has received much attention over the past few years, 
and no solution has been found which would not at the same time 
void the very principle which has served the Navy and the Federal 
Government well. 

In spite of the difference which exists in the wages paid by the 
Navy in two of its shipyards located close together, the Navy must, 
for the reasons stated, recommend that S. 2266 not be considered 
favorably. 

I will be very happy to answer any questions, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. 

Before we proceed further, I believe Congressman Merrow is here 
and we’d be very happy for him to come up and sit at the table. 

Senator Smitu. Maine and New Hampshire Representatives for 
several years, Admiral, have as you said been interested in urging 
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the Navy Department to raise the wage level at Kittery to a par with 
that of the Boston yard. We have not received any cooperation or 
any favorable response from the Navy Department. 

In your letter of July 29, 1957, in opposing S. 2266 you base your 
opposition on the charge that it would increase wage rates at naval 
activities above those prevailing in neighboring private industry. 

How do you know that that would happen? 

Admiral Cronin. Our surveys, Senator, in that area, are the means 
we use for basing the wages in the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 

If we were to arbitratily raise those wages at the benchmark level, 
the labor and helper level, and so forth, we would in effect be paying 
higher wages at the Portsmouth Shipyard than are paid in private 
ateetey outside the yard. 

Senator Smirx. When was the last survey made? 

Admiral Cronin. Excuse me, may I ask Mr. Gardner does he 
have that? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Admiral Cronin. November 16, 1957. 

Senator Smirn. Have you received any such charges in private 
industry? 

Has private industry come in? 

Admiral Cronin. Not since that time as far as I know, Senator. 

Senator Smirx. Did they bring in complaints that you were 
thinking about raising the rates? 

Admiral Cronin. Not that I know of this last time, no, Senator. 

Senator Smita. You would know it, would you not? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Smiru. If they had been in? 

Admiral Cronin. Senator, are you referring to the last survey? 

Senator Smitu. I am referring to anytime at all. 

Admiral Cronin. Oh, yes, in the past we have had several com- 
plaints. 

I thought you were referring to the last—— 

Senator Smitu. From industry? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Smrtx. For the record, will you please list the industries 
that have made complaints that the Navy is thinking about raising 
its rates? 

Admiral Cron1y. I do not have that, but I will be very glad to get 
that information. 

Senator Smit. For the record, if you please. 

(This information follows:) 

The following companies have complained directly or indirectly that the 
Navy’s rates were too high in the Portsmouth area: Clarostat Manufacturin 
Co., Eastern Air Devices Co., Louisville Electric Co., the Kidder Press Co., an 
the General Electric plant at Somersworth, N. H. It can be assumed that 
additional protests might also be expected if Boston pay rates were extended 
northward to Portsmouth, since such action would increase the number of private 
companies which would be affected. For example the Bath Iron Works, about 
85 miles northeast of Portsmouth, is located in the Navy’s Brunswick-Portland 
labor market area in which the Navy’s present second-step rate is $2.10 for trades 
such as machinist and pipefitter. This company also builds ships and would 
undoubtedly be influenced by any action the Navy might take nearby. Other 
companies in all of northern New England could also be expected to feel the 
economic pressure of the Navy’s wage leadership. 

Admiral Cronin, what — did you take on this matter when 
you were the Portsmouth-Kittery Shipyard commander? 
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Admiral Crontn. Senator, I informed the Navy Department, I 
think on several occasions, that I could understand very well how a 
worker at Portsmouth Naval Shipyard would find it hard to under- 
stand the difference in the wages at Portsmouth and Boston, and I 
hoped that some solution could be found to it. I still have that 
same feeling. 

Senator Smiru. You have not changed your mind on it? 

Admiral Cronin. No, Senator. 

Senator Smirx. Do you not believe that employees should be paid 
according to the value of their work rather than having their pay 
ruled by catering to outsiders? 

Admiral Cronin. I feel that we must set the wages in accordance 
with the law and our interpretation of the law, Senator. I do not 
know whether that is a good answer or not, but I hope it does not 
sound too evasive. 

Senator SmirH. Well, I would say it did. You are not saying that 
people should not be paid for what they do, are you? 

Admiral Cronin. We believe very definitely in paying equal pay 
for equal work in any given area. 

Senator Smiru. And the interpretation of the wage rates is set 
according to the interpretation of the law, and you interpret the 
law, you think the wages should be increased, yet you are not willing 
to respond to the call of the people. 

Admiral Cronin. Senator, I did not say, at least I hope I didn’t 
give you that impression, that I thought they should be increased. 

Senator Smiru. I got that, yes. 

Admiral Cronin. I’m sorry. I said that when I was at Ports- 
mouth I felt that I could understand very well how the people there 
had a difficult time understanding this large difference which existed 
then and still exists, and I understand completely how they feel. 

Senator Smiru. | thought that meant sympathy for the people. 
I’m sorry, I misunderstood you. 

Admiral Cronrn. In fact, there are many of my old friends and 
shipmates here in the room today. 

Senator Smirx. Do you believe that the employees at the Kittery- 
Portsmouth yard should be made second class to the workers in the 
Boston yard? 

Admiral Cronin. I certainly do not. 

Senator Smirx. Admiral, as I understand it, we are trying to in- 
crease the pay of the military in all of the services. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, Senator. 

Senator Smitu. In keeping with the Cordiner report and recom- 
mendations. Don’t you think it is well for us to give the civilians 
the same kind of treatment and consideration? 

Admiral Cronin. The wage-board employees operate under differ- 
ent law from the classified employees whose pay is now being con- 
sidered as one part of the Cordiner recommendations. The military 
is another section of the Cordiner recommendations. 

Senator Smitu. What I would like to know is do you think that the 
military people should be given an increase and the civilian people 
forgotten? 

Admiral Cronin. No, Senator. 

Senator Smiru. I just ask you for your opinion. 

Admiral Cronin. [ certainly do not think so. 

Senator Smiru. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


22534 O—58-——3 
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Senator Jackson. Congressman Merrow, do you have any ques- 
tions you would like to ask? 

Mr. Merrow. I have no questions. I do have a statement. 

Senator Jackson. Admiral, the crux of this of course in reading the 
statute is the definition of ‘immediate vicinity” as provided in title 
10, I believe it is, section 7474. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And you have indicated that in defining ‘“‘im- 
mediate vicinity” you have limited it to the area surrounding a naval 
activity within which the predominant number of employees reside, 
and within which employees can change employers without changing 
their residence. 

I assume that is in effect a regulation under which you operate? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, that is right. 

Senator Jackson. Has this been the criteria that you have used? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. In interpreting the statute? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Over the years? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Senator Jackson. It has not deviated? 

T mean you have not deviated in general from that criteria? 

Admiral Cronin. Well, during the war, sir, the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board set up the wages by industries, and, of course, the wages 
were uniform. I would like to ask Mr. Gardner a question on this. 
Was that for the east coast, Mr. Gardner?. 

Mr. Garpner. There were 4 shipbuilding zones, actually 3 that 
were used during World War II, so that you had 3 sets of wages 
throughout the country. 

That was the stabilization move so that you were not doing wage 
surveys at all. You were merely giving the same rates of pay for 
varied zones. 

Senator Jackson. Was that limited to the war? 

Mr. Garpner. That was limited to the war; yes. 

Admiral Crontn. But the law which covered that, Senator, super- 
seded our 
Senator Jackson. This I understand. It was a wartime statute. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes; that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. In order to get the recruitment program. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. To the point where you could obtain, I assume, 
sufficient employees to carry on your work. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes; that is right. 

Senator Jackson. This of course is the crux of the problem, what 
we mean by “immediate vicinity,” and things have changed over the 
years. People now commute 60 miles. 

I think the Boston yard is 60 miles from this facility, is it not? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Or about 60 miles? 

Admiral Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. But much depends on how you want to interpret 
“immediate vicinity.” I know in the case of the Bremerton Navy 
Yard in my State I believe they commute that far. Iam sure they do. 

As a matter of fact, they ride over from Seattle. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Which is equivalent to 60 miles because it takes 
an hour to get there. 
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Admiral Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. I mean on the ferry. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Admiral Cronin. Do you have any questions now before you 
make your statement, Congressman? 

Mr. Merrow. I may ask this: Doesn’t the Department of the 
Navy have the power under the public-interest clause to adjust this 
inequity if it so desires? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. I indicated in my statement, Mr. 
Merrow, that the Navy Department would do that in the event 
that there was a serious recruitment or retention problem, and that 
is the policy which the Navy has had over the years, to invoke public 
interest and make any changes that are necessary as a result of 
difficulty or practical impossibility of recruiting. 

Mr. Merrow. But there is a large amount of opinion that holds 
that there are not industries in the area comparable to those in the 
shipyard, and therefore the survey is not a fair survey. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

The Navy does not agree with that, however, sir. I believe that 
Senator Payne, along that line, did say that there was no industry 
like the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard in the area, no private industry, 
and that is correct. 

There is no private shipyard there. 

However, there are comparable trades in the area which we com- 
pare with the similar trades in the shipyard. There would not be 
any ship fitters, for example, any closer than Boston in private 
industry, but they do have machinists, electricians, and other bench- 
mark trades. 

Mr. Merrow. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. It does seem to me that to have these discrep- 
ancies within 60 miles, whether it is in the Portsmouth area or some 
other area of the United States, is hardly conducive to good morale. 

If the discrepancy was slight, I could well appreciate it, but when you 
have the discrepancies indicated in the testimony so far, this seems 
quite substantial. 

I do not know whether you can answer this question, Admiral, but 
is the cost of living the same in the Portsmouth area as it is in the 
Boston area? 

Admiral Cronin. I cannot answer that, as a matter of fact, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. That is something we can obtain from the De- 
partment of Labor, I assume, the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

As a matter of fact, we figure that the cost of living is reflected in the 
wages being paid in the area. 

In other words, that should, everything else being equal, be an auto- 
matic feed-in into our methods of obtaining wages. If the cost of 
living is higher, wages should be nighet in a particular area, and then 
when we look at the outside and find what is being paid, that would be 
reflected automatically. 

Senator Jackson. | am just wondering whether we should always 
follow private industry. I mean if cost of living is virtually the same 
and if private industry fails to respond, I am not so sure that the 
Government employees should suffer. Of course, under the Classifi- 
cation Act we pay the same salary. 
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Admiral Cronin. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. Throughout the country, and we do not neces- 
sarily follow private industry. 

Admiral Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Because there would be tremendous discrepancies. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And this again is a matter of policy, because 
under this provision, you could take care of it if you want to change 
your criteria. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. I mean you have the discretion to adjust this. 

Admiral Cronin. If we thought it was justified, yes. 

Senator Jackson. If you felt justified in doing that. Any further 
questions? 

Senator Smitx. I have no questions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Admiral. You can stay on with us. 

Admiral Cronin. I will be very happy to if I may. 

Senator Jackson. Senator Smith had indicated that Mr. Robert 
E. Hardy and Mr. Wallace M. Cullen, president and secretary respec- 
tively of the Portsmouth Metals Trade Council, desired to appear. 

The Chair had been informed that they desire to follow Mr. James 
A. Brownlow, president of the executive council of the metal trades 
department of the American Federation of Labor. If this arrange- 
ment is agreeable to you, Senator Smith, we will now hear from Mr. 
Brownlow. 

Mr. Brownlow, will you have a chair? 

We are very happy to have your statement, Mr. Brownlow. You 
just proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES A. BROWNLOW, PRESIDENT, METAL 
TRADES DEPARTMENT, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Brown tow. I have a very brief prepared statement. 

My name is James A. Brownlow and I am the president of the 
metal trades department of the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Our offices are located at 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

At the outset may I express our thanks on behalf of the metal trades 
department and its affiliated international unions, to the chairman 
and members of this subcommittee and to the Senate Committee on 
Armed Services, for giving us this opportunity to briefly present our 
views to this subcommittee on the very important bill introduced by 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith, known as S. 2266, and which is to 
provide a method of regulating and fixing wage rates for employees 
of the Portsmouth, N. H., Naval Shipyard. 

For many years the metal trades department and its local metal 
trades councils have been the recognized spokesmen for the un- 
classified civilian employees in the navy yards, the Naval Gun Factory 
and various other naval establishments. 

We wholeheartedly endorse Senator Smith’s bill, and respectfully 
urge and trust that this subcommittee and subsequently, the full 
ye on Armed Services, reports favorably on the same to the 

enate. 

Officers of our Portsmouth Metal Trades Council are here, prepared 
to testify in support of S. 2266 and to supply this subcommittee with 
such information as they may have directly from the area and which 
might assist this committee in its deliberations on this matter. 
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Therefore, it is not my intention to go into any great detail, other 
than to place the firm endorsement of the metal trades department 
and its affiliated international unions on the bill which is before you. 

The Department of the Navy has some 84 wage areas established 
for the purpose of determining rates of wages prevailing in the com- 
parable private industrial establishments in the vicinity of its opera- 
tions. 

As this committee well knows, the Navy’s basis for wage deter- 
mination has its legal authority in the act of July 16, 1862. Fora 
23-year period, from 1924 until 1947, the Portsmouth, N. H., Naval 
Shipyard was considered by the Navy as being within the same wage 
survey rate area as the Boston, Mass., Naval Shipyard. 

May I depart for a moment from the printed memorandum here, 
Mr. Senator, and say that the situation at Portsmouth, N. H., is 
very similar to that which you have at Bremerton, Wash., Vallejo, 
Calif., and many other like situations throughout the country where 
the metropolitan area or at least the industrial area is located some 
distance, either in mileage or transportation, away from where the 
facility may be located. 

In 1947, the Navy Department, acting unilaterally and for reasons 
unknown to us, severed the Portsmouth, N. H., area from the Boston 
area and commenced conducting its wage surveys separately within 
the Portsmouth area. 

agen I would like to digress. 

I listened to Mr. Gardner’s statement to the effect that there were 
four wage determining agencies during the war. 

Actually what happened is this: In 1946 following a national 
survey by the zone committees—bear in mind the private shipyards 
with which I am sure you are familiar were established as a result 
of zone areas or zones. 

The rates were comparable for skilled mechanics with the exception 
os on the gulf coast as I recall where those for laborers was somewhat 
ess. 

In March of 1946 there was an increase of 18 cents per hour granted 
he the committee which was composed of Government, industry, and 
abor. 

At least it was recommended and accepted, and those recommenda- 
tions were made to the Navy Department. 

Assistant Secretary I think he was at the time Sullivan, it seems 
to me Mr. Forrestal was Secretary of the Navy, concurred in the 
18 cents, and it was applicable all over the country. 

However, at that time—and I think this is extremely important— 
then Admiral Niebecker, who occupied the position that Admiral 
Cronin does at the present time, made the suggestion that the rates 
in Portsmouth, N. H., were not comparable to those at Boston, and 
although there would be no reduction, neither would the increases or 
further increases beyond the 1938 be put into effect. 

Now actually that is what happened, and I could go on from there. 

However, I don’t think that it is particularly material except for 
you to know just exactly what happened in 1946. 

In 1947 the Navy Department, acting unilaterally and for reasons 
unknown to us, served the Portsmouth, N. H., area from the Boston 
area and commenced conducting its wage surveys separately within 
the Portsmouth area. 

The effect of this severance of the Portsmouth area from the Boston 
area, of which it had so long been a part, immediately showed its 
injurious results on the rates established for the employees at the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 
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For the entire period of almost a quarter century, its rates and the 
rates at the Boston, Mass., yard had been identical for the same 
classifications of work. Wage adjustments, based on surveys, were 
applied uniformly in both of the yards. 

From 1947 on, the rates established at Portsmouth have reflected 
broadening differentials unfavorable to the Portsmouth workers. 

For example, in 1946, the so-called benchmark trades rate for 
mechanics, which bears out what I said a moment ago. 

By November of 1957, the Boston, Mass., benchmark, second-step- 
rate had advanced to $2.50 per hour, while the Portsmouth, N. H., 
rate had advanced to only $2.19 per hour. 

The skilled mechanics performing the same type of work and using: 
the same high skills at Portsmouth, had fallen behind by 31 cents per 
hour, compared to the same classifications of workers at Boston. 

The metal trades department, on numerous occasions and in all 
= ways, has raised this question of inequity to the Navy 

epartment without any evidence of achieving a successful solution. 

The Department’s representatives, participating as members of the 
Navy’s Wage Committee, have raised this question many times and 
have insisted to the Navy Department that the rates for the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., area should be the same as the rates for the Boston, 
Mass., area, and should be based upon the Boston area survey. 

This matter also has been formally presented on various occasions 
to the Chief, Office of Industrial Relations of the Navy Department, 
and to the Chief, Bureau of Ships of the Navy Department, and finally 
to the Office of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Thus far, we have been wiiilty unsuccessful in obtaining any action 


from the ae Department to correct the inequity, resulting from its 


separation of 
years ago. 

Again may I digress. 

We had an Under Secretary, I think his name was Whitehair, of the 
Navy, who was Under Secretary for some time, who himself said and 
believed that the rates for the New England area should be the same, 
and there should be no separation. 

While it is not my intention to dwell on the details, I do believe 
that this committee must recognize the fact that the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard is less than 60 miles away from Boston. 

The close proximity of these yards to each other, coupled with the 
inadequacy of the survey data in the present Portsmouth survey area, 
lend support to the reasonableness of our contention that the Ports- 
mouth area rates should be the same as the rates which are paid to 
employees of similar classification in the Boston Naval Shipyard. 
There is very little industry in the Portsmouth survey area except that 
lying between Portsmouth and Boston. 

As this committee well realizes the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard 
employs thousands of highly skilled mechanics and has been the naval 
shipyard charged with the development of our naval submarines, 
sovbading in recent years, those powered with atomic energy. 

For the Navy Department to administratively refuse to extend to 
these workers the same wage rates as it grants to comparable classifica- 
tions of workers employed in its Boston yard is decidedly unfair to the 
highly skilled workers involved. 

icture yourself a skilled mechanic, living somewhere halfway 
between Boston and Portsmouth and working as a civilian employee 
of the Navy Department at its Portsmouth yard. Your present 
rate of $2.19 per hour is 31 cents below a neighbor who is also a skilled 
mechanic, but who fortunately goes in the other direction to his job 


ortsmouth from the Boston wage area, more than 10: 
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and works at the Boston yard. You work for the same employer. 
You use the same skills, et cetera. Where is the fairness in such a 
situation? 

We might also point out that the Portsmouth area is lacking in 
industry which substantially utilizes the high level of skill and pre- 
nee would be truly comparable with that used in the Ports- 
mouth yard. 

We further call to the attention of the committee that, in many 
instances, the employees find it necessary to implement their wages 
received from the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard with additional work 
such as fishing, lobstering, farming, et cetera, and by other members 
of the family working either whole or part time so that the family 
income will be sufficient to maintain it on a standard equal to that of 
those engaged in like work in Boston. 

There is no question but what the Navy Department adminis- 
tratively could correct the injury which it caused by its action some 
11 years ago in severing the Portsmouth area from the Boston survey 
area. 

For reasons best known to itself, the Navy Department has not 
been willing to reestablish a single area which would give these two 
neighboring yards equal wage treatment and it has, therefore, been 
found necessary to bring this matter to the Congress for appropriate 
relief. 

Other witnesses will deal with detailed information in support of 
the bill before you. We heartily endorse Senator Smith’s proposed 
legislation on this subject. We are convinced after years of unsuc- 
cessful efforts to bring about a solution with the Navy Department 
directly, that legislation will be required to correct this inequity. 

I appreciate the courtesy extended to me by the committee and we 


trust that legislation covering this matter will be promptly recom- 
mended and enacted. 

I might add not entirely facetiously that I had made a note after 
listening to Admiral Cronin testifying although Senator Smith raised 
the question herself, that at the time that he was I think commander 
of the Portsmouth Naval ees and then a captain, he himself 


had recommended that something be done about the comparability 
of rates between Boston and Portsmouth. 

One other addition I would make. We see no reason why costs of 
living or any extraneous facts or matters should be brought into 
consideration as to why these people at Portsmouth should not receive 
an adequate wage. 

Thank you ever so much. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Brownlow. I was quite im- 
pressed by your reference to the fact that this was treated as one 
area up until 1947. 

Mr. Browntow. That is right. 

Senator Jackson. For some 23 years I believe you have indicated? 

Mr. Browntow. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. What was the reason for setting up two separate 
areas? 

Was there any change in the economy in the area? 

Mr. Browntow. No. The best I can add, Senator, is probably 
conjecture. 

At that time the secretary-treasurer of the metals trade department, 
John Frye, now deceased, was president. 
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We conferred with officials of the Navy Department and also 
Admiral Nieberger. The war was over. There was some economy 
in the minds of many of the people, many of the administrative 
officials. There was some thought that perhaps there was not going 
to be so much need of some of these facilities in the future as there 
had been previously, and Portsmouth seemed to be one of those 
wholesome individuals at least singled out to be placed in sort of a 
secondary role. 

Senator Jackson. So to your knowledge there was no real reason 
for the separation? 

Mr. Browniow. No real reason, no; none whatever, except 
possibly the desire of economizing in certain spots. 

Senator Jackson. What about the argument that this legislation 
might lead to a uniform national wage policy? 

Mr. Browntow. I beg your pardon, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. I say, what about the argument that legislation 
of this kind might lead to a uniform national wage policy? 

Mr. Brownitow. You mean as far as navy-yard workers are 
concerned? 

Senator Jackson. Yes. 

Mr. Browntow. Oh, I do not think unless there was a repeal of 
the law of 1862 or 1863. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about the precedent. 

Mr. Browntow. I do not think so at all. 

I think the precedent has been well established in Bremerton, 
Vallejo, Hunter’s Point, of course is right in you might say the heart 
of the industrial area of San Francisco. 

At the moment I do not picture any area or any section of the 
United States with the aa exception of Charleston, S. C., that is 
comparable as far as industry is concerned to Portsmouth, although 
the rate at Charleston, S. é , is considerably in excess of that at 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

Senator Jackson. Say that again. 

Mr. Browniow. The rate at Charleston, S. C., is considerably in 
excess of that at Portsmouth, N. H 

Senator Jackson. Then I take it—I am just guessing now—that 
the wage rate at the navy yard in Charleston must be higher than 
private industry in that area. 

Surely, the wages in Charleston are not higher than New Hampshire, 
are they? 

Mr. Browntow. These men that are on this committee, Mr. Ryan 
can explain that in detail, Senator. 

Senator Jackson. This surprises me. 

Mr. Browntow. It did me but it is true, and it is true also of 
Norfolk. 

Senator Jackson. I think Admiral Cronin nodded his head. 

I believe they must be higher. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Grirta. The rates along the east coast are pretty well on a 
level line. We have only got two low places, and that is at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., and Narragansett Bay area and we have in the industry 
in South Carolina these types of industries. 

We have got some water refineries and chemical plants and they 
pay almost a uniform rate. 
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Senator Jackson. What about the Fredericksburg, Va., labor mar- 
ket, which adjoins this area, the discrepancies there? 

Admiral Cronin mentioned in Fredericksburg the machinists and 
electricians are paid $2.14 as compared with $2.39 here. 

Mr. Grirta. You have there another outlying area where the 
rates are low. You do not have near the same type of naval establish- 
ment in the Fredericksburg, Va., area that you have at Portsmouth, 
N.H. You do not have a major naval establishment which requires 
the exceptional skills that are required in Portsmouth, N. H. 

Senator Jackson. Let me put the question this way: If this legis- 
lation is adopted, would there be any requests from any other area for 
similar legislation? 

Mr. Brown.tow. At the moment I do not conceive of any, sir. 

4 Senator Jackson. You do not feel that it would establish a prece- 
ent! 

Mr. Browntow. No. 

Senator Jackson. Where other areas would say “We want similar 
legislation.” 

Mr. Browntow. As a matter of fact, I would go one step further, 
Mr. Senator. 

Senator Jackson. You feel this is a unique situation? 

Mr. Browntow. That is right. 

eee Jackson. That does not pertain elsewhere at the present 
time 

Mr. Browntow. That is right, and one which I think the Navy 
today under the law of 1863 could correct administratively if they 
wished to. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, it can be corrected administratively. 

Mr. Browntow. Under the public-interest phase of it. 

Senator Jackson. What about a situation though like Fredericks- 
burg here? 

2 are you going to deal with a situation like that where there 
is a 25-cent-an-hour differential in machinists? 

I assume there are quite a number of machinists involved? 

Mr. Browntow. I do not know, frankly, I cannot discuss Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., at all. 

Senator Jackson. We can ask Admiral Cronin further on that as 
to areas. 

I think we should know what the whole picture is. 

Senator Smith? 

Senator Smita. I have not any questions. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Brownlow. 

We appreciate having your statement. 

Mr. Browntow. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. The next witness, Mr. Robert Hardy, president 
of the Portsmouth Metal Trades Council. 

Mr. Hardy and I believe Mr. Cullen, the secretary, is also here. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. HARDY, PRESIDENT OF THE PORTS- 
MOUTH, N. H., METAL TRADES COUNCIL, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Harpy. My name is Robert E. Hardy, I am the president of 
the Portsmouth, N. H., Metal Trades Council, AFL-CIO. The 
membership of this council is composed entirely of employees of the 
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naval shipyard at Kitterey, Maine. I appreciate the courtesy you 
have extended to me, Mr. oe in giving me the opportunity to 
testify before your committee in support of S. 2266, a bill to adjust the 
wage rates of the employees of our shipyard. This bill was introduced 
by the senior Senator from Maine, Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith. 

The statute under which the Navy’s wages are set, the act of July 

16, 1862, in pertinent part, provides as follows: 
That the rate of wages of the employees in the navy yards shall conform, as 
nearly as is consistent with the public interest, with those of private establishments 
in the immediate vincity of the respective yards, to be determined by the coman- 
dants of the navy yards, subject to the approval and revision of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

We wish to call attention to the fact that the Congress refrained 
from placing a rigorous definition of the term “immediate vicinity” in 
the act. e agree with the Navy Department that it was the intent 
of the Congress that the individual areas surrounding the navy yards 
should be determined with due consideration being given to several 
factors which might vary widely in the individual areas. 

As spelled out by the Department in Navy Civilian Personnel In- 
structions No. 250, wage fixing and ungraded rating determination, 
of December 24, 1952, a labor-market area is— 


an area surrounding a naval activity or group of activities, within which workers 
do not customarily have to change their residences when they change employers. 
The extent of a leben taaeitos area is affected by a number of factors such as popu- 
lation, transportation, commuting habits, and industrial composition. 

On the basis of the foregoing, it was therefore completely within 
the terms of the act of 1862 for the Navy Department to place the 
Boston and Portsmouth navy yards within the same labor-market 
area in 1924. 

Some 23 years later, the Navy Department, arbitrarily, established 
a separate area for Portsmouth claiming that it clearly met all the 
criteria for an individual wage area, thereby completely disregarding 
the very factors of population, transportation, commuting habits, and 
industrial composition, that they themselves have faled must be 
considered. 

Without any thought to the other factors, the unquestionable truth 
is that the industrial composition of the area is completely without 
comparable industry or comparabte trades. 

It is our contention that people should be paid for work performed, 
not penalized for the area in which it is performed. Accordingly, 
this principle is enforced by the Federal Government with its wage- 
and-hour law, requiring all employers of the same category to pay 
the same minimum wage, regardless of whether they operate in sma 
towns or large cities. 

Our claims, that the Portsmouth area as surveyed in the past does 
not meet the criteria as an individual wage area, has been shared by 
no less than four of the shipyard commanders beginning with Sent. 
R. E. McShane in 1950, Capt. E. C. Craig in 1951, Capt. Robert E. 
Cronin in 1953, and Capt. Robert L. Moore, Jr., the present shipyard 
commander, who stated in his report to the Chief, Bureau of Ships on 
November 5, 1956, following a wage survey: 

It must also be recognized that the wage rates are adversely affected by the 


fact that there is no comparable industry in this area, and only a minimum of 
work of a nature performed by the employees of this yard. 
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In each instance when the shipyard commanders made their recom- 
mendations to the Bureau of Ships and to the Office of Industrial 
Relations, the Bureau of Ships fully agreed with the position taken 
by the shipyard commanders, yet the Office of Industrial Relations 
has replied that the solution proposed was in violation of the intent 
of the act of July 16, 1862, and in effect, nothing could be done to 
correct an unsatisfactory and unfair condition. 

If it had been the intent of Congress to penalize people because of 
the area in which they reside, then most certainly it would have estab- 
lished the wages of the Senators and Congressmen from the State of 
Massachusetts at a much higher rate than those paid to the same 
—_ performing the same service, who reside in the State of Maine 
or the State of New Hampshire. 

It is clearly apparent that while the Office of Industrial Relations 
may be satisfied with the Portsmouth labor-market area as surveyed, 
it is the sole component of the Navy Department concerned with the 
subject which views the matter in that light. 

he employees of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, speaking through 
their organized unions, the shipyard commanders, and the Seine of 
Ships, all are and have been acutely aware of the fact that the area 
as defined is illogical, unrealistic, and unfair. Solely by virtue of the 
factor of industrial composition which the Navy Department states 
must be considered in determining the extent of a labor-market area, 
it would appear that a return to the procedure used prior to 1946 is 
long overdue. 

As a result of the position taken by the Navy Department, wage 
schedules are established by surveying jobs in the immediate vicinity 
that by no stretch of the imagination can can be termed comparable 
to the skills, experience, and knowledge required by the Navy Depart- 
ment of its own mechanics. 

We have personally witnessed the collecting of wage data from firms 
who classified a group of employees as electricians who did nothing 
more than the average housewife performs every day, change light 
bulbs, plug in extension cords, and so forth. This data was forwarded 
to the Navy Wage Committee to be used to establish the pay of the 
mechanics who install, hook up, and inspect the complex radar, radio, 
fire-control, and intercom systems of the United States submarines. 

At other firms the classification of machinist is very loosely used 
and in many cases employees of these firms cannot meet the minimum 
requirements for employment with the Navy Department, yet the 
wages collected by these people are used to determine the wages of 
the true mechanic who works to exacting tolerances in installing the 
pressure fittings through the hull and installing and repairing the 
machinery of today’s submarines so they will operate Cetiokaly 
without noise to avoid detection in combat. We may also add that 
many of the prime shipyard trades are completely lacking in the area 
because the Portsmough Naval Shipyard is the only industry of its 
kind in the region north of Boston. 

It can truthfully be said that the employees of the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard are not seeking premium wages, they are only seeking 
just wages for services performed. 

It is apparent that a situation has arisen in which each of the last 
four officials to whom the Navy Department had assigned the duties 
and responsibilities of the shipyard’s management—duties and respon- 
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sibilities more severe and demanding than those assigned to plant 
managers in private industry—has repeatedly called the attention of 
the Department to an unsatisfactory condition, which needed correc- 
tion, and requested that the Department authorize the use of one of 
a number of alternative methods designed to correct that condition. 

In each of these instances, the management bureau concerned— 
Bureau of Ships—supported the shipyard commander. The Office of 
Industrial Relations, however, has, in effect refused to face the problem 
realistically, and has replied only by continued reference to the intent 
of the act of 1862. 

We are sure you will agree that had the plant manager of the General 
Electric Co. factory at, say, Somersworth, N. H., made a similar 
request under similar conditions to whom he was responsible, he would 
have expected and received a logical reply. In any event, the situa- 
tion would never have been permitted to exist to the extent that four 
successive plant managers would have been faced with the same 
problem. 

In conclusion, as we have attempted to point out the problem and 
the reluctance of the Navy Department to correct this problem, we 
have requested legislation to compel the Navy Department to pay 
the same rate of wages in Portsmouth, N. H., as are paid for similar 
work in Boston, Mass., less than 60 miles away. By your favorable 
action on S. 2266 and the action of Congress, a great injustice will 
have been rectified, without changing the provisions of the act of 
1862. 

I would like to submit to the chairman photostatic copies of the 
letters of the shipyard commanders and the Bureau of Ships and so 
forth that I have referred to in my prepared statement, rather than 
to take up the time and read them. 

Senator Jackson. They will be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Harpy. I was quite impressed with the quotation that I read 
into the record from the present commander, Captain Moore, in which 
he states: 

There is no comparable industry in this area, and only a minimum of work of a 
nature performed by the employees of this yard. 

Senator Jackson. Could you for the record enlighten us on the type 
of industry in the Portsmouth area? 

Mr. Harpy. There is no heavy industry in the area. There is a 
one-man shop in Dover, where they make presses. It is a family-type 
operation. They have the skills diluted in that plant to a point 
where the people are doing more than machine operators, one ma- 
chinist. A man that will operate a drill press all day or one man that 
is doing something else, that is al] he does in his entire career. 

Senator Jackson. How many employees? 

Mr. Harpy. Between 450 and 500 at the present time. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any plants where you have regular 
machinists, I mean men who are skilled in their field? 

Mr. Harpy. A very limited number if any. 

Senator Jackson. I am talking about qualified machinists who can 
do a lot of things, the things that are usually required of machinists? 

Mr. Harpy. The practice of the private industry in the area is not 
to utilize a man to his full capabilities, he is not using them and 
therefore they establish his wage rates for what he is doing and not for 
what he is capable of doing. 
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Senator Jackson. Would you say that in a majority of the wage 
categories that exist in the Portsmouth yard, such do not exist on a 
similar basis in pera industry in that area? 

Mr. Harpy. They do not, 

Senator Jackson. What if there was an amendment to the act, 
without mentioning locations, which gave authority to take the wages 
of some adjoining area where there was no comparable industry in the 
immediate vicinity; wouldn’t that help? 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Senator, that would depend entirely upon who 
was charged with the responsibility of interpreting the amendment. 

Senator Jackson. Well, there is a finding here by the man in charge 
that there is no comparable industry in this case. I am quite im- 
pressed by that statement. 

Mr. Harpy. The bureau concerned, the bureau that makes the 
final determination of the oe schedules, is the Office of Industrial 
Regulations, and they have been at odds with other departments 
within the Navy, other agencies within the Navy for a number of 

ears. 

. Senator Jacxson. What I am trying to say is that I don’t see how 
private industry can be hurt if they are really hiring people who are 
not machinists, whereas in the yard they are true machinists. There 
is a vast difference in the apprenticeship and training that is incurred 
by a machinist who is a full-fledged one, and one ried is only part of 
a machinist, and if there is this discrepancy and there is not a fair 
comparison, then you don’t have a comparable industry in the area 
on which to predicate a comparison, it seems to me. 

Mr. Harpy. That is the condition as it exists. 

Senator Jackson. And you don’t know of the reason why this 
decision was made in 1947 to separate Portsmouth from Boston? 

Mr. Harpy. We have never received a logical answer. 

Senator Jackson. We can ask the Navy about that. 

Senator Smith. 

Senator Smitu. Mr. Hardy, in order to get the record in this matter 
clear, I want to review with you some of the meine on this bill. Is it 
not true that you and your associates in the Portsmouth Metals 
Trade Council drafted this bill and sent it to me on June 5, 1957, 
requesting that I introduce it? 

Mr. Harpy. That is right. 

Senator SmirH. Previous to that time on March 31, 1957, did you 
not by letter to the secretary treasurer of the metals trade department 
AFL-CIO, express your opposition to H. R. 3231 and S. 839, identical 
bills introduced by Representative Hale and by myself because of the 
wording and content of those bills, and did you not in that letter 
request that a new bill be promulgated? 

r. Harpy. I did that. 

Senator Smiru. Is this new bill, S. 2266 that came out of this 
correspondence that I speak of and the various meetings completely 
acceptable to you? 

Mr. Harpy. It certainly is. 

Senator Smirx. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jackson. Are there any further questions? 

Senator Smiru. I have none. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Hardy. Mr. 
Cullen? 
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Mr. Harpy. I am sorry, Mr. Cullen is the secretary. I meant to 

ae this before. Mr. Cullen is the secretary of our council. 
enator Jackson. This is a joint statement I take it? 

Mr. Harpy. Because he was writing the correspondence, there was 
a slight misunderstanding. It was never our intention that Mr. 
Cullen testify. We intended for a member of our executive board, 
Mr. Arthur Lamson of the Portsmouth Metal Council, to testify. 
Mr. Cullen is not present. 


STATEMENT OF ARTHUR L. LAMSON, MEMBER OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BOARD OF THE PORTSMOUTH METAL COUNCIL 


Mr. Lamson. I am Mr. Arthur Lamson of the pattern makers and 
also of the Portsmouth Council of the Metal Trades. It has been our 
contention for the past 10 or 11 years since that new policy by the 
Navy Department was promulgated in regard to wage-fixing pro- 
cedures that the narrowness of the survey area limited us unfairly 
and unjustly to a very small area of no comparability. All of this 
has been said before possibly far better than I could make the exposi- 
tion of it at this time. 

Senator Jackson. Would you like to file your statement for the 
record and then cover the points that have not been covered? 

Mr. Lamson. The only testimony that I would like to give at this 
time, Senator, if I may, is the fact that I myself and many of my 
colleagues and employees of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard live in 
Massachusetts, and we are in a position where we could change our 
jobs if the opportunity existed in Boston to work there for a higher rate 
of pay. 

ft would require no more time for us to get to work within that area. 

Senator Jackson. You mean you live at a point in Massachusetts 
that is sort of equidistant? 

Mr. Lamson. About half way, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. So that you could go to Boston as easily as you 
could go to Portsmouth? 

Mr. Lamson. Just as easily. About as easily and with a very small 
difference in time. 

Senator Jackson. It is sort of a triangle, isn’t it? How many of 
you are in that situation? 

Mr. Lamson. I would say perhaps there are thousands of people 
who live in the area in which I live. Some of them are much closer to 
Boston than I am. 

Senator Jackson. Are there 5,000 workers? 

Mr. Lamson. There are about 5,000 workers. 

Senator Jackson. That are in the wage-board category? 

Mr. Harpy. No, about 4,800 I think, around that. 

Senator Jackson. You would say about 20 percent? 

Mr. Lamson. Roughly 20 or 25 percent of the people live in this 
general area. 

Senator Jackson. One-fifth? 

Mr. Lamson. Some of them live up in New Hamsphire in the area 
that comes closer to Boston, than the area in which [ live right now, 
and those people could also easily move into Boston rather than 
change their residence to be any nearer. 
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Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, this is really the Kittery Navy 
Yard, not the Portsmouth Navy Yard. It is located in Kittery. 
If Senator Bridges was here we would have a little discussion on that, 
but we will leave that until a later time. 

Senator Jackson. Your statement is quite interesting, that 20 per- 
cent roughly have the wage board employees 

Mr. Lamson. I would say approximately 25 percent, yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Are in the area that you refer to. 

Mr. Lamson. I don’t have the figures available. 

Senator Jackson. We should I think, Senator Smith, have that for 
the record. I think it would be helpful. 

Mr. Lamson. People from the towns of Exeter and Hampton, N. H., 
there are readily and easily available roads, fine superhighways and 
what not, which would get them to Boston; perhaps not from Hamp- 
ton not quite as expeditiously as from points in Massachusetts a few 
miles out, but a great many of these people are working there, and 
they find their next-door neighbors working for much better money 
than what they are getting. It has created somewhat of a morale 
problem at the Portsmouth Navy Yard. People have been hurt by 
this for a number of years. We are going into a period of rapid 
expansion. 

There is a great deal of emphasis on nuclear-power submarines and 
missile-carrying submarines, and that comes with the fact that we 
lack facilities in Portsmouth, we need improvements in the facilities 
in Portsmouth, we must have some way of bringing people in the bench- 
mark trades into that area at a time of expansion. We have been 
unable to do so to the extent that some registers have been open for 
as much as 3 years in certain critical trades, and there has been I 
think in 1 of those trades only 2 people w ho accepted employment, 
that was in my own trade, within that period of 2 or 3 years, perhaps 
3 or 4 but certainly not many more than that. The opportunities for 
the remedy to this prablem seem so remote to some people that they 
would stay away from the area and stay in the jobs that they are in 
rather than to take a chance on coming back and hoping for equit- 
able wage treatment. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. Would you like to file 
your statement for the record, Mr. Lamson? 

Mr. Lamson. I had no prepared statement. I came over here to 
back up my colleague, Mr. Hardy. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much gentlemen. 


_Our next witness is Mr. William H. Ryan, International Associa- 
tion of Machinists. 





STATEMENT OF WILLIAM H. RYAN, PRESIDENT AND LEGISLA- 
TIVE REPRESENTATIVE, DISTRICT 44 OF INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF MACHINISTS, AFL-CIO 


Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is William H. Ryan. I am president and legislative representa- 
tive of District No. 44 of the International Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO. District 44 of the IAM has large membership in every 
one of the United States Government naval shipyards composed of 
toolmakers, instrumentmakers, machinists, machine operators, auto 
mechanics, welders, apprentices, and trade helpers. 
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I am here today, Mr. Chairman, to place the wholehearted support 
of our organization for the enactment of S. 2266. I wish to take this 
qppectunity of commending the Senator from the State of Maine 
the Honorable Mrs. Margaret Chase Smith, for having introduced 
S, 2266; and the chairman for scheduling these hearings. 

The legal basis for the Navy’s wage-fixing policies and procedures 
as they affect wage-board employees, is the act of July 16, 1862, 
which provides in part that— 
the rates of wages of the employees of the navy yard shall conform, as nearly as 
is consistent with the public interest, with those of private establishments in the 
immediate vicinity of the respective yards, to be determined by the command- 
ants of the navy yards, subject to the approval and revision of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

At the time of enactment of the aforementioned statute, the dis- 
tance of approximately 50 miles was considered in excess of that which 
would normally be traveled by a person to their site of employment. 

Senator Jackson. It must have been less than that. In 1862 they 
weren’t traveling that many miles. 

Mr. Ryan. I say that at that time 50 miles was considered in excess 
of that which would normally be traveled by a person getting back to 
their employment. Today with the modern express highways linking 
the Kittery-Portsmouth area with Boston the problem of traveling is 
not such as it was back in 1862. They can easily have commuted 
between the two areas. 

Another salient purpose in the statute of July 16, 1862, was to 
establish hourly rates in the naval shipyards which would be equal to 
comparable jobs in private industry located in the community sur- 
rounding a naval shipyard. 

Due to the moving of heavy machine industry out of Portsmouth, 
N. H., area; and the scarcity of comparable shipbuilding industry in 
the area; it is becoming increasingly difficult to secure enough com- 
parable industry job samples upon which to base a fair and meaningful 
ae as the highly skilled employees of the Portsmouth Naval 

ipyard. 

In the Portsmouth, N. H., survey for the year 1957, there were a 
total of 316 comparable job samples ron from private industry 
for the purpose of establishing hourly rates for 5,351 Navy wage-board 
employees. Of the 316 comparable samples used, only 179 samples 
represented skilled-craft jobs. 

Senator Jackson. State that number again. 

Mr. Ryan. Out of 316 comparable samples used, only 179 samples 
represented skilled-craft jobs. 

n contrast, in the Boston, Mass. wage survey of 1956, there were a 
total of 5,955 comparable job samples secured from private industry 
for the purpose of establishing hourly rates for 9,325 Navy wage-board 
employees. Of the 5,955 comparable samples used, there were 3,253 
samples representing skilled craft jobs. 

Senator Jackson. How many machinists are in the yard roughly, 
I mean full-fledged machinists, in Portsmouth? 

Mr. Ryan. I don’t have a force distribution, Mr. Chairman, of the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. I know that Admiral Cronin would be 
able to get that for you. 

Senator Jackson. All I wanted was a comparison of the same type 
of machinists in Portsmouth yard as are employed with the same 
qualifications in private industry. 
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Mr. Ryan. I do have this, Mr. Chairman. I know that in the 


1956 survey there were 77 comparable machinists found in the Ports- 
mouth labor-market area. 


Senator Jackson. Seventy-seven? 

Mr. Ryan. Seventy-seven. Now I should imagine that the 
number of machinists, and this is purely speculation, at the yard 
would probably be pretty close to a thousand or maybe more. 

Senator Smita. Mr. Chairman, couldn’t we ask Admiral Cronin to 
supply that for the record? 

enator Jackson. Yes. Admiral, will you supply that for the 
record? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir, I will be very happy to. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Ryan. 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Chairman, the question was the number of 
machinists at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, and the number of 
machinists in private industry? 

Senator Jackson. In that area, yes, sir. 

Mr. Ryan. Mr. Chairman. I think in order to clear up that point, 
what you were interested in was finding the number of comparable 
machinists found in industry in the area as compared with the number 
of machinists employed by the Kittery-Portsmouth yard. 

Senator Jackson. Comparable machinists? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Senator Jackson. The term “machinist” can be misleading. 

Mr. Ryan. That is right, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Or any particular skill. I think that is’ the 
whole point here. That there are people employed as machinists 
so called in some private firms but they are not doing the same type 
of work required in the Portsmouth yard, isn’t that the situation? 

Mr. Ryan. That is right. 

Mr. Harpy. Mr. Chairman, may I make one qualifying statement? 
I would like to point out that of the number of machinists there are 
working in the Portsmouth Navy Shipyard each and every one of 
them were hired into the shipyard under the same criteria. They all 
had to meet the maximum or the minimum requirements for em- 
ployment with the Navy Department, and there were many in the 
area who applied who were not accepted. 

Senator Jackson. This all goes to the question of comparability. 
I think that should be looked into. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


As of February 15, 1958, the Navy employed a total of 798 machinists in the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. These are broken down by type as follows: 





Rating Number employed 
i cw endef cg Wp tan cok le iste 488 
PES INY CIO NON fC concn cacnccauacccanccscsaccesncaeusaauennnen 28 
Machinist (iste) sos snwasdccenune ctusneadweb<vimenssceeunind eet 282 

Total MIDE OF WG NNER kn cdi mniinnlananaeransdvtenadain 798 


How many comparable machinist samples were obtained in the last wage survey? 
The last full-scale survey of this area was conducted during October-December 
1956. The following data for machinist ratings were obtained: 


Rating Number of samples 
NG CAI GORROON 5 ii in senshi san ws nsid idee Seven ei ee ecnineeees 92 
MGR ae ch dccdvvendeniminasandedenaGewencanwne uh helenae 77 
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Mr. Ryan. The significant difference in the number of total samples 
picked up in each area clearly points up the lack of comparable 
industry in the Portsmouth, N. H., area. The skill levels of the 
wage-board employees in both shipyards are comparable and equal to 
one another, yet there is wide disparity in the wage rates between both 
shipyards for comparable job classifications. During the early and 
middle forties, the pay rates for skilled classifications such as elec- 
tricians and machinists and shipfitters were equal in both yards. 

From the period of 1946 through to 1957 there has developed a 
wage disparity of 31 cents per hour. The following table denotes the 
general progression and amount of wage disparity over this period. 


Date Skilled Difference 
craft rate per hour 





i ine ei ee Nov. 16, 1957 


n 








2. 50 

3, aaa i8s RSE ind atinnwadattcagta ced a 2.19 } $0. 31 
Boston, Mass............ .---| Jan. 19, 1957 2. 38 \ 28 
ns ee cal taR ei Mes andin Feb. 2, 1957 2.10 - 
Uy ESE eS eS eS ae ee Jan. 7, 1956 2. 26 } 31 
NR BN 2 ian Sihittss dsacipidcndathnhockah adpibtipeddales seb iste nae 1.95 , 
ee akin nde Sahih ndnbuhbha al Cinta otsdunsbanaghcan sea’ June 4,1955 2.14 } 23 
SE, A idied cp cacck cdb tacts vbdatbinusernddbndikdkibmindgoas May 28, 1955 1. 91 : 
eee hamanie Sept. 18, 1954 2.10 } 22 
I 0 SO ne Be eS ee | oe. ncasats anakvieiuaeneltgdds Ci wiastee 1. 88 : 
Boston, Mass---- Sept. 19, 1953 2.05 } 17 
Portsmouth, N. Sige tau eines 1. 88 : 
eee Oct. 30, 1952 1. 97 16 

a a al ciel Sept. 6, 1952 1.90 } 09 
TEES Wiis n deseo ccemnasesée Shs ea tnibeee eee Ws as 1.81 ’ 
cs eesispnieetceereeiinal Dec. 8,1951 1. 86 } 08 
RS TS 6 uo) vee Coe ainic edunaed cob demoadaennneaten 1.78 : 
en opticasnesice nthsnnis shadite nd bbb ence dbtakecnnnien Dec. 24, 1950 1.78 } 06 
Portsmouth, N. H ~ ee 1.7 7 
EER ea Ti etaiiduhineieeaaamere .---| Dee. 3, 1950 1.75 09 
Portsmouth, N. H Nov. 26, 1950 1. 66 , 
WOME, DEDED.. oduc-scnncoe Pilea ----| Oct. 21, 1948 1. 63 09 
Portsmouth, N. H ----}| Oct. 1, 1948 1. 54 ' 
ee eae we atten ----| Nov. 9, 1947 1. 45 } 07 
Portsmouth, N. H Nov. 13, 1947 1.38 





On the 25th of September 1950 the shipyard commander of the 
Kittery-Portsmouth Naval Shipyard advised the Navy Department 
of the lack of comparable data in the Portsmouth, N. H., area for the 
basic group III shipyard trades, and pointed out that in the entire 
area there were only 110 people in private industry who were found 
doing comparable work. The shipyard commander went on and said, 
and I quote: 


These data are far from sufficient to establish the upper base rate. 


The Bureau of Ships, Department of Navy, forwarded the shipyard 
commander’s letter to the Office of Industrial Relations on September 
29, 1950, with a statement supporting the position taken by the ship- 
yard commander. The Bureau’s statement in part read as follows: 

The Bureau believes that the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is located in an area 
where the number of workers engaged in comparable trades are so small that the 
wage rates paid to such workers are inevitably determined by those paid in the 


shipyard. It is the opinion of the Bureau that this should be considered in setting 
the wage rates for the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 


Again in December 26, 1951, a successor to the aforementioned ship- 
yard commander criticized the labor-market area on the same grounds 
as did his predecessor, and raised similar objections. 
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A quotation from the shipyard commander’s objections is as follows: 


The results of previous wage surveys reveal that there is very little work per- 
formed by private industries in the local market area that has been considered 
comparable to work performed at this shipyard. * * * It is strongly recom- 
mended that serious consideration be given to placing this shipyard on the same 
wage level as that of the Boston Naval Shipyard. The reasons for making this 
recommendation are that our recruiting for critical trades now extends into the 
Boston labor-market area as is evidenced from the fact that well over a thousand 
of our present employees commute from Massachusetts. 


The Portsmouth Naval Shipyard commander on March 18, 1953, 
communicated the following to Chief of the Bureau of Ships, and I 
quote: 


* * * the adjacency of the Portsmouth and Boston areas with the consequent 
degree, however small, of interarea employment between the two centers of these 
areas, would, it seems, inevitably bring about a degree of relationship between 
the wage patterns of these two areas. In addition and perhaps more significant, 
it is a fact that within the prescribed Portsmouth area there are no heavy industry 
firms or private shipbuilding activities from which wage data is obtainable in the 
ratio and to the degree of job comparability found in the Boston area. As a 
matter of fact, the most recent wage survey disclosed a total of only 368 comparable 
jobs in private firms in the Portsmouth area in the basic trades of electrician, 
machinist, pipefitter, and sheetmetal worker, with no employees in the occupation 
of shipfitter. At the time of this survey, 2,853 employees of this shipyard were 
employed in these 5 trades, and their rates of pay were set on weighted averages 
found for the 368 private industry employees. Thus the Portsmouth area wage 
schedule was constructed on the basis of a comparatively small sample of private- 
industry employees, none of whom are engaged in an industry approaching the 
size, type, or scope of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard. 


In closing, Mr. Chairman, and based upon the foregoing facts, we 
can see no logical reason for not wholeheartedly supporting this very 
worthy and needed legislation. 

It is imperative that steps be taken without delay to place the wage 
rates for the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard on the same hourly rate 
level as those in the adjacent Boston Naval Shipyard. 

Speedy enactment of this bill will preserve and improve the ability 
of the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard to carry out their extremely 
ee contribution to our national defense potential. 

I take this opportunity to thank the chairman of this committee 
for the opportunity of presenting our organization’s views on S. 2266. 
If there are any questions, I shall be most happy to answer those that 
I am qualified to answer. Thank you. 

Senator Jackson. The next and last witness is Mr. James C. 
Guyett, commander of the Federal Employees Veterans Association, 
Portsmouth Post No. R-1-2.: 

The Chair has received a letter from Mr. James C. Falconer, 
national director and legislative office of the Federal Employees 
Veterans Association. I believe he is the national director, which will 
be included at this point. 

Marca 1, 1958. 


Senator HeENry JACKSON, 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Armed Services. 


DEAR SENATOR JACKSON: On behalf of the Federal Employees Veterans Asso- 
ciation as its national director, and as the legislative office for post R1—-Z of the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard, I am hereby requesting that the following statement 
and views of our organization be made a part of the record of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee. 

The Federal Employees Veterans Association is supporting and urging the 
passage of the bill that was submitted by the Honorable Margaret Smith of Maine 
last June 11, 1957, known as S. 2266. 








——————— SS aeeeeeeeeeennre 
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The reasons for our enppertiog and urging the passage of this bill are as follows: 

1. For several years the w of the employees at the Portsmouth Naval 
Shipyard have been substand a, so when compared with other naval 
shipyards in the United States. Portsmouth Naval.Shipyard has the lowest paid 
— for blue-collar workers of any. 

e Boston Naval Shipyard pays its per diem employees on the so-called bench- 
mark trades $2.60 per hour, as compared to Portsmouth Naval Shipyard’s em- 
neh ge receiving $2.28 per hour at the benchmark level which is the so-called 

hird-step level. The distance between the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard and the 
Boston Naval Shipyard is 60 road miles distant or, a l-hour ride between the 
2 installations. 

2. There have been numerous protests to the Navy Department, to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy Thomas, and to the Secretary Gates, and one protest to the 
President himself by the Maine and New Hampshire congressional delegation. 
The results were all unsatisfactory and the reasons given were in the opinion of 
our organization weak. The Navy Department, according to the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Judge Advocate Office, have the authority under the presently existing 
statute that governs the Navy Department’s wage-fixing ve the authority 
to depart from the present policy of fixing wages to confining wage surveys to 
within an approximately 35-mile radius and to extend the area to such boundaries 
as they see fit to gather comparable data. 

The Navy Department in its manual entitled “Wage Fixing Policies and 
Procedures,”’ has departed from its present interpretations of the immediate- 


; vielnity clause a number of times. 
3. 


e Navy Department to this day is not abiding by the strict interpretation 
of the law that it so‘vociferously defends as adequate and proper. he legal 
aspects of our opinion are too technical and detailed to go into a brief of this 
type. However, if the committee so desires we will submit a separate brief on 
this matter. 

4. It surely is obvious to all concerned by now that the situation on the wages 
at the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard is not going to be corrected administratively 
by the Department of the Navy. 

5. There exists and still exists a serious morale problem at the Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard among the per diem employees regarding this wage disparity 
between the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard and other shipyards, that have even 

her wages than the Boston Naval Shipyard. 

he Portsmouth Naval ry ey is Rating difficulty at present in recruiting 
the necessary skilled help at the journeyman level because of this wage factor. 

It is hoped by our organization that the committee and Congress will give 
serious consideration to the above testimony of our group and make a favorable 
return on this bill to the Senate. 

James C. FALCONER 
National Director and Legislative Office. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES C, GUYETT, REPRESENTING FEDERAL 
EMPLOYEES VETERANS ASSOCIATION, PORTSMOUTH, N. H. 


Mr. Guyertr. Thank you we much, Mr. Chairman, for having 
the onan ap to speak before this committee today. I was unaware 
that I would be given an opportunity to speak. 

Senator Jackson. Do you have a prepared statement? 

Mr. Guyetrt. I have, sir, yes. 

Admiral Cronin made the statement, which is very important and 
which was overlooked here today, and strong consideration should 
be given to it. I believe, Admiral, that you made the statement that 
when the day arrives that you cannot get comparable data in area, 
it would be necessary to go out into the Boston area. Of course, it 
is our feeling that the area which is now surveyed is not comparable. 
Also, Admiral, you made the statement that when you cannot get 
skilled labor, then you will know that wages are inadequate; today 
that has happened. May I direct a question to the admiral? 
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Senator Jackson. No. You make your statement and if you want 
to raise certain points, we will ask them; but for orderly procedure we 
cannot have the witnesses asking the questions. 

Mr. Guyerr. An intermediate rate was started at Portsmouth 
Naval Shipyard due to the fact that they were unable to recruit 
employees, the reason being that the wages are inadequate. If the 
wages paid the Portsmouth Naval Shipyard were adequate, it would 
not be necessary to start an intermediate rate. At the present time 
we have a coppersmith intermediate rate, they also have a shipfitter 
intermediate rate; and we feel that, due to the fact that they had to 
start this, it was because they could not get skilled labor due to the 
inequity of the wages. Other than that I think it has been pretty 
well covered. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. We appreciate very much having your 
statement. 

Mr. Gurerr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Smitu. Will there be any definite time as to how long the 
record will remain open for submission of statements? 

Senator Jackson. The Chair would like to announce that state- 
ments should be filed by Wenesday for the record by anyone desiring 
to submit any additional information that we have not covered in the 
testimony up to now. 

Admiral a could you help clarify a couple of points here in 
my mind on this? It will just take a minute. 

There are two things that bother me in this. One is the decision 
separating Pusteniouths foun Boston as a labor area in 1947. Do you 
know the reasoning behind that? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir; I do not. I know they were separated 
after the Wage Stabilization Board had effect during the war. 

Senator Jackson. But it goes back though. It was all one area 
as I understand it from 1924 to 1947? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes; I think that is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Could you find out about that and have a 
statement on it? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir; I will be very glad to get the historical 
background. 

Senator Jackson. Supply it for the record as to the reasoning 
behind it? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished:) 

Actually the Portsmouth and Boston areas were separated for pay purposes in 
1943, under the regulations of the National War Labor Board. This agency was 
created by Exccutive order of the President to stabilize wage rates. indet its 
regulations the Navy was required to depart from its practice of setting rates on 
a wide geographic area basis and to adopt a “labor market area’’ concept. The 
adoption of this plan had little effect on wage rates during the war period, because 
under the then existing stabilizing influences wage rates were practically uniform, 
trade by trade, and area by area. 

After wage stabilization was discontinued the Navy decided to continue the 
labor-market-area concept on the basis that it was more in conformity with the 
‘immediate vicinity’ language of the law. During the summer of 1947 the 
Navy started a program of wage surveys in all labor-market areas within which 
naval field activities were then located. The schedules of wazes resulting from 
these surveys reflected differences in rates paid in areas which formerly had the 
same rates. 

This practice has been continued since 1947 and is in keeping with practices 
of other Government agencies which set pay rates for wage-board employees. 
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Senator Jackson. The other point that troubles me is the testimony 
here which seems to indicate that there is no comparable industry in 
the area from which to make a proper comparison. I noticed partic- 
ularly the statement of the present commandant of the yard, and if 
this is the case, why it would seem to me that in the exercise o/ dis- 
cretion, that the large labor area where you do have comparable 
employment should be utilized as criteria. 

Admiral Cronrn. Senator Jackson, we do have comparable work. 
We don’t have exactly the same work in the area outside the Ports- 
mouth Naval Shipyard as we have inside the yard, but we do have 
comparable jobs. In other words we have machinists, electricians, 
pipefitters in the benchmark trades. We have laborers and helpers 
and so forth. They aren’t working on ships, it is true. 

Senator Jackson. But are they machinists that have to go through 
the same apprentice training? 

Admiral Cronrn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And all of the training? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. They are machinists. They are per- 
— work which is at the level of the benchmark trades in the 

avy. 

Senator Smiru. And they could be used in the shipyards, they are 
skilled enough to use in the shipyards? 

ee ‘RONIN. Yes, Senator. The labor market is interchange- 
able. 

Senator Jackson. How do you account for the commandant’s 
statement? 

Admiral Cronin. Well, sir, I believe that the shipyard commander 
when he made that statement was referring to the fact that they 
weren’t exactly similar jobs being done outside the yard to those inside 
the yard. 

Senator Jackson. It says, and I quote direct from Mr. Brownlow’s 
statement: 

It must also be recognized that the wage rates are adversely affected by the fact 
that there is no comparable industry in this area, and only a minimum of work of a 
nature performed by the employees of this yard. 


I can see where if you just have a few machinists that are full 
fledged obviously in every area you are going to have some machinists, 
but if there are so few that it is hard to get a comparison, I don’t see 
how you can really reach a—— 

Admiral Cronin. We certainly don’t have as many there as we do 
in other areas. 

Senator Jackson. For instance, there is no problem in my area in 
Seattle with machinists. You know exactly what you are getting 
and when you get into pipefitters you know exactly what the situation 
is, but I would think that when you have a situation where the largest 
single industry, which is the shipyards I take it, and nothing else to 
properly compare with it, that it would be in the public interest to 
take an area that does have comparable industry. I don’t mean the 
same industry, but engaged in the same kind of trades and employ- 
ment. That is what this thing really seems to boil down to here. 

I am wondering if the statute shouldn’t be amended to provide— 
I realize you are bound by Department decisions on this that may 
not necessarily be your own. Simply at the end of it some con- 
sideration could be given to the fact that where there is a lacking, at 
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least there is no private industry in the area that is really comparable 
in the types of employment, that then the Navy shall take the next 
immediate large labor-market area. 

Admiral Cronin. Well, sir, we would do that if we felt there was 
not comparable work, but we do feel there is comparable work in the 
Portsmouth area, and that has been the report of the committee at 
Portsmouth for several years. Our Navy Wage Committee has 
looked over the jobs and has thrown out some of the samples as not 
being comparable, but in the main we figure we have enough samples 
to indicate a going rate in the area. 

Senator Jackson. How many are emploved in the yard in Boston? 

Admiral Cronin. Blue-collar workers 9,174, the last survey, which 
was effective in November 1957. 

Senator Jackson. And in Portsmouth? 

Admiral Cronin. 5,702, sir. That was September. 

Senator Jackson. This is just from recollection now, but in the 
samplings taken in the Boston area, you were dealing in terms of I 
believe, 5,000 samplings? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Here you are dealing in terms of 300? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir, that is true. In many of our areas, we 
have a very sparse sample. 

Senator Jackson. I don’t want to come to any wrong conclusions 
here, but on the face of it it would seem to indicate that you simply 
do not have a comparative situation in the area. Your own figures, 
your own samplings indicate that. 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Chairman, you certainly don’t have as 
good a sampling as you do in Boston, but you have one sufficient to 
indicate the wages being paid in that area. 

Senator Jackson. When you are only dealing with 516 total 
samplings and actually the number of skilled samplings in the area 
is 179— 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. But in the case of the Boston yard it was what? 

Admiral Cronin. 2,300. 

Senator Jackson. I wonder, 179 samplings. If you are dealing 
with just small shops, and so on, it is hardly a comparison. I don’t 
know. 

Admiral Cronin. It isn’t as good a sampling certainly as we have in 
Boston, but there are many areas where we have small samples where 
the wages actually are higber than they are in other areas where there 
are a greater number of samples. 

Senator Jackson. I am further impressed by the fact that the 
Navy for 23 years felt that the Boston area and the Portsmouth area 
should be pretty much on the same basis, and if they carried on for 
all that period under that rule, I don’t know why they want to change 
unless it is a straight and temporary economy measure, and I would 


like to have that statement from the Navy as to the reason, and if 
there is a sound logical reason for it. 

Admiral Cronin. I would like to say again that the Bureau of 
Labor on Statistics and the Army and the Air Force, with whom we 
must coordinate our wage plans, do have separate areas for Boston 
and Portsmouth. 
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Senator Jackson. Maybe they are wrong, too. I don’t mean to 
debate. Let me ask you this. Did they set up these separate areas 
after the Navy decided in 1947 to set it up? _ 

Admiral Cronin, I don’t know, sir, but I will get that. 

Senator Jackson. Would you do that? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. I think that ought to be in there, too, because 
= ee have simply followed the N avy’s lead. 

(The following information was subsequently furnished:) 


Did the Air Force and the Bureau of Labor Statistics determine that Portsmouth 


was in a different labor-market area on their own or did they merely follow the 
Navy in its decision? 


The War Department, which included the Air Force at the time, established 
Portsmouth as a separate area in 1943. This was an independent action by the 
War Department since coordination of definitions of labor-market areas with 
the Navy aid not begin until 1947. 

Portsmouth, N. H., is not included in the boundaries of any labor-market 
area as defined in the Directory of Important Labor Market Areas put out b 
the Department of Labor and it is not included in surveys conducted by BLS. 
However, our records show that in 1948 inquiry was made of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as to their treatment of the Boston and Portsmouth areas and 
we were informed that Boston and southeastern New Hampshire areas were 
considered as two distinct wage areas. 

Senator Jackson. In connection with the Air Force matter, how 
man — are working for the Air Force? 

Admiral Cronin. I don’t have that figure. 

Senator Jackson. Do you know in that area? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir. It is a relatively small number, though, 
sir; I know that. 

Senator Jackson. If we could have that, too. 

Admiral Crontn. Yes, sir. 

(This information was subsequently supplied :) 

As of December 31, 1957, the Department of Air Force had 152 wage-board 
employees in the Portsmouth area. 

Senator Jackson. I assume that they are more or less obliged to 
follow the lead of the Navy, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
turn would simply again use that area for statistical purposes? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. Which they do in other areas. I don’t think it 
follows that it would necessarily be a wage pattern. 

Admiral Cronin. A wage setting, no, sir; that is right. 

Senator Jackson. Because it doesn’t follow that way throughout 
the country. 

Admire! Cronin. That is correct. 

Senator Jackson. Fine. We appreciate having your statement, 
Admiral. I think that we really ought to look into this question of 
comparability, because T think this is the crux of it. I am not so 
sure that the whole people in private industry can explain if the skills 
in the yards are entirely different skills in private industry. 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Chairman, with respect to that question of 
the 2 neighbors, 1 of whom is working at Boston and the other at 
Portsmouth or Kittery, I would like to say that this is a situation 
that you have any time where you divide areas and have separate 
wage determinations in the two areas. You must have some middle 
area where people can go in either direction to work, so I don’t believe 
that is a significant thing. Many of our employees at Portsmouth 
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do live, of course, in the area around Newburyport, and they could 
conceivably go to Boston, but you must have a dividing line some- 
where, where you have contiguous areas. However, in the other 
direction I would like also to make the point that those who live 
between Bath and Portsmouth, if they went the other direction to 
Bath, the area there is even lower in wages than it is at Portsmouth. 
The average there 

Senator Sir. Mr. Chairman, I have a large delegation from 
Maine, from another part of Maine, who are waiting for me upstairs. 
I will be coming right back. 

Senator Jackson. We are all through practically. 

Senator Smita. Thank you very much, Adee. 

Senator Jacxson. Do you have anything further? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir. I was just going to say that the area in 
Bath where they have a shipyard up there the wages are lower than 
they are at Portsmouth, that is the sample there, so the same thin 
would apply in the reverse direction. Those who live between Bat 
and Portsmouth would be in an area between a higher one at Port- 
mouth and a lower one at Bath. 

Senator Jackson. If you are going to have the wage-board concept 
in effect, I think you do have to follow the basic rules that it be the 
prevailing wage in that given area. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. The only thing that troubles me is the criteria 
here in trying to determine what is the prevailing wage when you have 
such a large industry in the community compared with the other 
industries in that same area. 

Admiral Cronin. Senator, I thought you might want to look at 
this chart. 

Mr. Garpner. This is the Bangor, Maine, area up there. This is 
the Portland, New Brunswick, and Bath area. This is the area of 
Portsmouth which we are discussing. This is the area of Boston. 
This is the area that we call Narragansett Bay that covers part of 
Rhode Island. Then we get down to New London—— 

Senator Jackson. But in the Bath area do you have the same 
problem in comparison with comparable workers? 

Mr. GarpNnerR. We do not have many workers up there or we 
perhaps might have some other troubles getting people in. Perhaps 
people would move in. 

Admiral Cronin. Senator, it should be pointed out that there is 
no question in my mind that every area which is close to another 
area within commuting distance where the wage differential was even 
smaller than this, if this legislation were enacted, would have a 
perfect right to say that its wages should be set the same as the next 
area. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, but, Admiral, what if we provided, as I 
indicated a moment ago, that where there is no comparable private 
industry to provide the necessary data in an adequate sort of way, 
that then the Navy Department should take the next large labor 
area? This I don’t think would be so unreasonable. I can see your 
problem and I recognize it, where the requests spread like wildfire. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jackson. And you end up with a national wage policy 
instead of a wage-board program? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Jackson. I am in favor of the wage-board program as it 
relates to the blue-collar workers. I think this is what the workers 
want themselves, as far as I know, but I wish you would give some 
consideration to some such amendment along that line. Of course, 

ou could do it in the exercise of executive discretion under the present 
aw. 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Chairman, we do that where there is no 
comparable work. We have at least one area where we do that at the 

resent time. We take the next adjacent area, because we don’t 
on any. This is ix the Mojave Desert out in California. 

Senator Jackson. Of course, what bothers me is that the com- 
mandants up there say that there isn’t a comparable industry to make 
a real comparison, and I assume that the Navy overruled that finding 
and disagreed with it. 

Admiral Cronin. This was the opinion of the most recent shipyard 
commander, sir; and I am quite sure, although he should actually 
testify on this himself, that he was referring to there not being jobs 
identical to those in the shipyard, and that is quite correct. But 
there are regular tradesmen, skilled tradesmen, working outside the 
Portsmouth Naval Shipyard on which these rates that we set—the 
pay which we set, is based. 

Senator Jackson. Yes; but there are so few of them. 

Admiral Crontn. Yes, sir; I agree with you. 

Senator Jackson. As compared with other areas. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. I agree. 

Senator Jackson. This is what I am leading up to. It seems to 
me that that is the heart of the problem. The mere fact that there 
are a few pipefitters, a few machinists, a few toolmakers and so on in 
an area, I don’t think that they should necessarily set the wage pat- 
tern for several thousands. That is what it amounts to, because this 
creates all kinds of difficulties, and the law of supply and demand en- 
ters the picture where you are dealing in an area where there is very 
little industry. 

Admiral Cronin. Mr. Chairman, yes, sir, certainly, if we had more 
samples there, I would be happier, and I am sure the people up there 
coud be happier. If we were to combine the Boston and the Ports- 
mouth areas, and we surveyed in the Portsmouth area to effect the 
wages at Boston, the Boston workers would certainly feel that we were 
doing them an injustice by wey ed that far away from their ship- 
yard. In other words, we can’t have our cake and eat it too, so to 
speak. If we merely assign the Portsmouth workers the same wages 
that we are paying in Boston, then we are going outside of the imme- 
diate area as presently described, and an industry in the Portsmouth 
area could certainly properly say that we are paying higher wages 
than we find in that area. So that is the situation that we are in. 

Senator Jackson. You probably don’t have this information now, 
but you might supply it for the record, as to the procedures followed in 
sampling in the period 1924 to 1947. Did it have the effect of lower- 
ing the wage scale in Boston, we will say, assuming that Boston in 
general is higher than Portsmouth? My point is that mathematically 
it would seem to me that you have so few samples in Portsmout 
that it probably couldn’t affect the Boston situation. 

Admiral Crontn. It wouldn’t affect it very seriously, that is right, 
yes, sir. It would be a matter of perhaps a cent or so. 
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(The following information was subsequently furnished :) 


During the period that Portsmouth and Boston were treated as the same area 
the schedule of wages was set on combined data from both areas. It is not pos- 
sible to determine at this time whether the data collected in the Portsmouth por- 
tion of the survey had a depressing effect on the schedule of wages as issued for 
the combined area. However, in 1947 when the first postwar surveys were con- 
ducted in both areas the data indicated higher rates for the Boston area. 

Senator Jackson. Now the other thing is are there other areas 
where you have this lack of comparability where it is alleged that 
there is a lack of comparability, and where you found it, let us put it 
that way, so that you have to take a general wage standard we will 
say in the area nearest the naval facility. I thmk you mentioned 
Bath as one? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir. 

Senator Jackson. There is industry there? 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir, the Bath Iron Works is a large shipyard. 

Senator Jackson. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Admiral Cronin. Yes, sir. 

I might ask Mr. Gardner to help me on that. There is at least one 
area where we go outside; in the Mojave Desert, we go outside of the 
area to get samples, because there are no samples around there at all. 
We go far outside the commuting area there. 

Senator Jackson. Where do you go in that case? 

Admiral Cronin. To the Los Angeles area. 

Senator Jackson. How many miles distant? 

Mr. GARDNER. It would be about 125 at the farthest point. 

But, Mr. Chairman, that is because there are no samples of com- 
parable work. a 

(The following additional information was subsequently furnished:) 

In some areas of Navy employment rates are fixed on the basis of data collected 
in nearby industrial areas. This is only done where there is a complete lack of 
any comparable data. In the Portsmouth area no comparable private ship- 
building industry exists but comparable job matches in other industries can be 


found. The areas whose schedules of wages are based on survey data from other 
areas are listed below: 


Area Based on survey data from— 
Tie NNN Sic eo. ee Miami, Fla. 
PueAliter, One... 5. <~ ecacanca te Fort Smith, Ark. 
Mojave Desers, Calif... oe Los Angeles, Calif. 
ese Tee Te ne oe iene ctnowne Charleston, 8. C. 
EOIN, E0, e oc ea eee Trenton, N. J. 
TSR ORG OWN oo ck cad. Hawthorne, Nev. 
EN SIGN, DE. on ccc eww eeaed Metropolitan Washington, D. C. 


WON ane gsi. ss on cos be come Do. 


Senator Jackson. Right on that point, where is the breaking point 
or the point of departure when you decide whether you have enough 
samples or when you don’t? What is the criteria? 

Admiral Cronin. Where the Navy considers, sir, that we have 
sufficient comparable work in the area to determine the Navy rate in 
that area, then we take what we find, what our committee in the field 
sends to us, and we set our wages on that basis. In Portsmouth we 
do consider we have comparable samples. 

Senator Jackson. Don’t you have some guidelines that they follow? 
Suppose you have a thousand machinists in the Portsmouth yard, and 
there are only 50 machinists in the area. I mean they are qualified 
in the same way but some of them are working in garages and various 
other cases? 
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Admiral Cronin. That is right, Mr. Chairman. We set up a 
national average of differences index, which puts all of our blue-collar 
workers, in various levels based on skill, knowledge, background, and 
so forth, and we would take the samples for what we call the bench- 
mark trades, the electricians, the sheetmetal workers, the shipfitters, 
the machinists and the pipefitters, we would take any 1 of those 5 
trades and they would be a good sample for that whole area. And we 
have a line going from laborer to helper, to benchmark trades, and 
then up to the higher patternmakers and toolmakers, which gives us 
a wage line. So we don’t necessarily have to have samples for ma- 
chinists, although those are the ones we normally find, as long as we 
have others in that same area, on our national average of differences 
index. So we don’t compare machinists with machinists necessarily. 
For example, as Mr. Hardy, I believe, said, we had no shipfitters in 
that area. That is true. But the shipfitter gets paid the benchmark 
rate the same as the machinist, and if we find machinists, that is good 
enough for the wage line. 

Senator Jackson. Is there anything further? 

Admiral Cronin. No, sir; I have nothing further. 

Senator Jackson. Thank you very much. 

Admiral Cronin. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jackson. That will conclude the hearing today. 

(Whereupon, at 4:30 p. m., the hearing in the above entitled 
matter was adjourned.) 

(The following telegram to Senator Margaret Chase Smith was 
received subsequent to the hearing and is hereby made a part of the 
record.) 

Batu, Mating, March 6, 19658. 


Senator Marcaret Cuase Smita, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 


Re 8. 2266 and companion H. R. discussed with you today on phone. We at 
Bath Iron Works feel it would be a mistake to equalize wages in naval shipyards 
at Boston and Portsmouth. Boston rates are influenced by Bethlehem Quincy 
which, in turn, is largely determined by national steel industry rates. Com- 
parable rates paid by private industry in the industrial area should be the basis 
of setting Government wages for a given operation. It would be a serious eco- 
nomic blow to small and large industry in the State of Maine if our wages had 
to equal those paid in more fortunate geographic and climatic regions of the 
United States. Many of our competitors in other remote areas pay lower wages 
than Bath. If all Government yards are required to pay the same wages it is 
inevitable that either economic or labor trouble or both will result at Bath and 
other points in Maine. Our higher freight cost and higher investment in plant 
and equipment to cope with our climate have to be offset by other factors if we 
are to get work. This, of course, is not a problem to the Navy. They don’t have 
to worry about staying in business and would not expect them to argue strongly 
for the differential point of view. Bath’s current first-class mechanic’s rate is 
$2.46. Lowest or laborer’s rate is $1.81. These are the highest wages paid in 
Maine for comparable work. Bethlehem, however, 7 $2.54 and $1.89, respec- 
tively. Since Portsmouth lies between Boston an ath it might be a happy 
solution for Portsmouth rates to be based on comparable jobs in private industry 
from Boston to Bath rather than just in the Portsmouth area which we understand 


is low. 
J. R. NEwELL, 
Bath Iron Works Corp. 








